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THE EMPEROR FREDERICK, 


° he days of the Emperor Freperick’s reign have been 
few and evil. The hopes raised by the unexpected 
journey to Berlin have proved groundless, and the second 
enw of Germany has followed his father after a reign 
of a few months. Short as his time has been it has been long 
enough to enable him to prove on the Throne that he pos- 
‘sessed many of the qualities of his House. Some doubt will 
always exist as to his real character and his faculty for rule. 
As Crown Prince he kept himself, with the exception of 
‘one unsuccessful and somewhat ill-timed interference in 

ities, carefully in the background. His reign has not 

n long enough to test his capacity fully. Yet, in spite 
of his retired life and the briefness of his period of rule, he 

uaded all men that he had governing faculty and very 
Pefinite opinions. Of his personal courage and devotion to 
duty there never was any doubt. Both have been tried by 
the most cruel tests and have borne them admirably. 

The birth of the late Emperor took place at Berlin 
on the 19th of October, 1831, at a time when his father 
was still, and was to be for years, only Heir Apparent to 
the Throne and one of the most zealous of the generals 
of the Prussian army. Prince Freprerick received the 
education of a HoHENZOLLERN prince—a great deal of drill, 
and a slight tincture of letters. In this latter part of 
his training he may have owed something to his mother, a 
princess of the family of Sachs-Weimar, which has always 
patronized literature, but his uncle's Court would have 
supplied him with the same influence. He had already 
attained to the age fixed for the majority of men of his 
family when the revolutionary troubles of 1848 broke out. 
This was one of the few periods in its history in which the 
head of the Prussian Royal House showed neither courage 
nor wisdom nor dignity. The Kine was cowed by the 
Berlin mob, and Prince Freperics’s father was compelled 
to go into exile. It would appear from one passage in his 
fife that the spectacle of popular disorder had a deep influ- 
ence on the Prince ; but he took no part in public affairs 
then or for years afterwards. Until 1858 he was engaged 
in training himself for his duty by study, travel, and by 
steady attention to his work as an officer. In January of 
this year he was married to the Princess Royat of Eng- 
land—a union which renewed an old connexion between 
the families. For five years the Prixce continued to lead 
a life of industry and domestic happiness. The death of 
his uncle in 1861 had raised his father to the throne, 
and himself to the rank of Crown Prince. It is well 
known that his father’s accession to the throne was 
briefly followed by a violent constitutional conflict at Berlin. 
a wasn, strange as it sounds now, had been a 
“Li ” Heir Apparent. As King, however, he soon 
showed that he wore his sword with his Liberalism. His 
choice of Herr von Bismarck as Prime Minister, and his 
resolution in supporting the Premier's policy, brought on a 
prolonged struggle between Kine and Parliament. In 1863 
the Crown Prince intervened in the dispute with the one 
— manifesto which he ever permitted himself to make. 

ing a tour of military inspection he made a speech at 

tzig in answer to an address from the Burgomaster, 
and openly expressed his disapproval of some high-handed 
measures of Prince Bismarcx’s. He also recorded a protest 
against them in a more formal way, basing his right to do 
#00n the fact that he was the future head of his House, 
and therefore entitled to express an opinion on a policy 
which seemed not unlikely to endanger its position. The 
natural tendency of the Heir Apparent to oppose the King 


FrepeErick, however, acted on the tradition of Royal houses 
on this occasion only. The answer he received convinced 
him that no opposition to the Royal will would be tolerated. 
Perhaps he reflected that family dissensions were as dangerous 
as an unpopular policy. In any case he accepted the posi- 
tion with good sense and dignity, nor did he ever again 
attempt to s for himself on questions of policy. His 
activity for the rest of his life, until his late accession, was 
confined to the discharge of his duty as a soldier. 

The course of events was destined to give him abundance 
of occupation in this, the most important, part of the duties 
of a Prussian Prince. During the preparatory little war in 
Schleswig-Holstein he occupied only a diplomatic post on 
the staff of Field Marshal von WrancEL, and was mainly 
engaged in preventing quarrels between the Prussian and 
Austrian commanders. In the great war of 1866 his share 
was conspicuous. When the armies were organized for the 
field he was appointed to the command of the second, or 
army of Silesia, a force of 115,000 men. During the dan- 
gerous concentric march of the three Prussian armies into 
Bohemia, the Prince had some serious fighting to do, and 
extricated himself with credit. It was the timely arrival of 
his army at Culm, on the right of the Austrians, which 
decided the battle. He was rewarded on the field itself by 
his father, who put his own collar of the order of merit 
round his son’s neck. Another and a greater war followed. 
During the invasion of France in 1870 Prince FrepERick 
commanded on the left of the German line, which 
formed the van in the advance. His army began the fight- 
ing in Alsace by the defeat of Marshal MacManon at 
Woerth on the 7th of August. While the other German 
corps were driving the French back from Spicheren to 
Metz, and shutting Bazarne up in that fortress, the Prince 
was advancing in a parallel line through the Alsatian 
hills, When it was at last known that the only remain- 
ing French army capable of manceuvring was committed 
to a desperate attempt to reach Bazaine from the North, 
the Germans executed the t circular movement to 
the right which enabled them to pin the Emperor against 
the Belgian frontier and crush him at Sedan. His 
position in the line required the Prince to make a long 
march ; but he executed his share of the work as punctually 
as he had done in 1866. His army took its part in the 
decisive battle of the war. During the rest of the struggle 
he was always well in front. He covered the siege 
of Paris, and had at least the general direction of the 
operations which finally annihilated the army of the Loire. 
When the Princes offered that crown of Germany which 
had been once before offered to a Prussian king by a re- 
volutionary assembly, and refused, to King Witiam, the 
Crown Prince was the first who did homage to the new 
sovereign. His prominence on the occasion was his right 
by service as well as by birth. Whether his campaigns 
may be taken to prove that the late Emperor was a great, 
or even a very able, soldier may be a matter of opinion. 
He had always the assistance of a chief of the staff who 
was one of the best officers in the German army. Certainly 
nothing the Emperor Freperick ever said showed that war 
acted on him as a stimulant as it did on his father. He was 
not the man to publish such a vehement piece of praise of 
the joys of battle as that letter to the Alsatians by which 
the late Marshal Manreurret horrified the sentimentalists of 
Europe. Nobody thought of him as, in the first place, a 
soldier, as they thought of his cousin FrepERicK CHARLES. 
Still less was he suspected of a taste for war, such as some 
profess to find in hisson andsuccessor. But if the Empzror 
looked upon war as really, and not only by a figure of speech, 
a sad necessity, he faced it resolutely, accepting soldiering as 


is sufficient explanation of the Prince's action. His father 
had acted not very differently towards his uncle. Prince 


part of his work asa prince and doing it punctually. He 
must have been ly to take good advice, and he was 
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certainly magnanimous in acknowledging and rewarding the 
services rendered him. An intercepted letter of General 
B.uMENTHAL's shows that this officer could criticize his chief 
sharply enough. The Emreror must have heard of or seen 
the letter ; but one of the first acts of his reign was to pro- 
mote his old chief of the staff to the rank of Field Marshal, 
and to send him his own baton. The incident may fairly be 
taken to prove that General Biumenruat wrote nothing 
which his future sovereign was not ready to hear from him, 
No higher praise could well be given to a Prince who was 
not by nature a general than that he recognized the fact and 
took the best means to make good his deficiency. 

With the return of peace the Crown Prince fell back into 
modest subordination to his father. He was commonly said 
not to approve of the policy of Prince Bismarck in all 
respects, but he was never known to express an opinion 
which had even a distant appearance of opposition. Though 
it was taken for granted that he would rule for himself 
when he came to the throne, no man expected that he would 
try to forestall his time. There is no need to say what has 
been the end of these hopes and expectations. For months 
the Emperor has been the object of anxious and melancholy 
attention in Europe while he was struggling for life. 1t 
would be idle to inquire what has been the character of a 
reign which has lasted for so short a time. The utmost that 
can be said of it is that it gave promise of what it might 
have been. To judge from what few indications there are 
we may conclude that the Emperor Freperick’s policy 
would not have differed materially from his father’s. His 
letter to Prince Bismarck, his proclamation to the Reichstag, 
if it is to be called by this name, and some more recent 
incidents, show that, whatever his Liberalism may have 
been in earlier times, it had not finally persuaded him to 
accept the position of a sovereign who reigns but who does 
not govern. He placed the rights of his house on a level 
with, and the interests of the Empire above, the Constitu- 
tion which he swore to maintain. In practice this would 
have meant that he reserved to himself the right of decid- 
ing on all questions of policy in the last resort. Much 
would have depended on the particular course he preferred ; 
but here again there were not wanting signs that he was 
resolved to follow his father’s example in the most essential 
feature. The brief history of his rule shows that he was 
in no way disposed to part with Prince Bismarck. The 
Emreror’s life has been a very exceptional one. There 
have been reigns as brief as his, but they have generally 
been the reigns of children. It would not be easy to find 
another example of a ruler who, coming to the throne in the 
maturity of life, has passed from it so rapidly. The repu- 
tation of the Emperor was also exceptional, for, without 
ever having done anything which could be said to show 
great power of intellect, he had convinced the world of his 
faculty for rule. There was a universal belief in the quiet 
strength of his character. The future may briefly show 
whether Germany has cause to lament that his place is 
taken by a younger ruler. 


ENGLAND AND THE EAST. 


HE alarming condition of the German Emperor has 
probably diverted attention a little from the change 
which took place in Egypt at the end of last week. The 
substitution of Riaz Pasna for Nupar Pasna as the 
Kueptve’s Prime Minister, has not at the present moment 
the importance which it would have had some years ago; 
but it is still a matter of considerable interest. Of the 
three politicians who were for so long competitors for and 
alternate possessors of power in Egypt, Riaz has had, to 
say the least, not the worst repute for ability and honesty. 
But it may be admitted at once by the most strenuous 
upholders of the maintenance of English control over Egypt, 
that during that control the situation of an Egyptian 
Prime Minister is anything but an easy one, and that 
if he be a man at once honest, patriotic, and possessing 
some will of his own, he is very likely to come into 
collision with the irregular and indefinable authority esta- 
blished above, behind, beside (or whatever preposition is 
preferred) his nominal master. The greater suppleness 
of Nusar has made him, on the whole, the most convenient 
occupier of this difficult post. But it need hardly be said 
that suppleness, especially in an Oriental, has contingent 
and complementary disadvantages. The same qualities 
which make a man a complaisant instrument occasionally 


make him a very doubtfully «ithful one. We shall 
nothing more against Nusar Pasna than that his criticg 
have always been most unjust to him if he is a politician of 
rigid and Quixotic constancy and frankness. Raz, on the 
other hand, has a much better record in these respects ; and 
though he is said to be opinionated and narrow, there seems 
to be but little reason for fearing—as some have affected 
to fear—that he will be found to be 4 difficulty, either 
as being impracticable in his relations with the Eng- 
lish representative, or as lending himself to foreign in- 
trigue, or (the point most feared) as giving unwise assistance 
to the natural but unreasonable and impossible desires of 
the Porte for a larger share of influence in Egypt than that 
sublime but somewhat decayed Power at present possesses, 


Even if there were more danger than there is of any of 
these results, there is no reason for apprehending inabilit 
on the part of our representative in Egypt to deal with 
them. It has not been possible, especially in the earlier 
part of his proceedings, invariably to approve the conduct of 
Sir Evetyn Barine; and it is to be feared that historians 
will assign to the mistaken ideas with which he took up his 
post, and to his endeavour to carry them out, some, at least, 
of the ghastly disgraces and blunders which marked the 
earlier years of our Egyptian occupation. He is also ac- 
cused, rightly or wrongly, of being somewhat difficile a 
vivre, politically speaking. But in the later and more 
pacific years of his career he has unquestionably done 
well, and, with others (among whom the first place 
by far must be given to Mr. Epcar Vincent), has been 
able to preside over, and in great part bring about, an 
immense improvement in Egyptian finance, Egyptian ad- 
ministration, and in the social and political affairs of 
Egypt generally. If the first blunders of Mr. Guapstone’s 
policy inflicted loss on Egypt, no foreign occupation has 
ever so justified itself as ours of that country during the 
last year or two, and there is no reason whatever to su 
pose that this favourable state of affairs will cease. It 
would, however, be a very unfortunate thing if it were to 
be considered, as some Englishmen seem to consider, that 
our task in Egypt is done, or that the first convenient 
opportunity can be safely taken for putting an end to it. 
Even its internal affairs are far from being finally set on a 
satisfactory footing, and, were they so, our obligations 
would be by no means discharged. In the first place, we 
have to keep Egypt safe, as it is to be feared she will not for 
some time be able to keep herself safe, against actual 
foreign aggression. In the second, we have to make sure 
that, when we give up the task of protection, no other Euro- 

Power steps in to convert it into one of oppression. 
And if ever the English nation shakes off the ignoble desire 
to shirk its duty with which Mr. GuapstonE has been un- 
weariedly inoculating it for the last twenty years of his life, 
a higher and wider obligation than either of these will 
present itself to be fulfilled. It is, unfortunately, undeniable 
that England brought about that retreat from the interior 
which has, for the first time for centuries, exposed Egypt 
to the attacks of barbarous tribes; that England deprived 
Egypt of the vast and promising territories which naturally 
belong to whatever Power holds the Lower Nile; that 
England practically commanded the abandonment of North- 
East Central Africa, from the Cataracts to the Congo, as 
a prey to the slave-hunter and the savage. This debt has 
to be paid some day, and our present occupation of Egypt 
is but a thing preparatory to the payment; while the 
abandonment of Egypt would simply put us in the position 
of perpetual defaulters, 

In the further East considerable but unnecessary anxiety 
seems to be excited by the operations on the Thibetan 
frontier. That a member of Parliament of the name of 
Scuwann should want to know whether we are going to 
pursue an aggressive policy, and be snubbed for his pains, 
is all quite natural, as well as that in his question he 
should show an entire ignorance of what “the forward 
“ policy” means. But some people more reasonable, and 
perhaps more patriotic, than Mr. Scuwann seem to be 
alarmed at the Sikkim war. The matter, however, is very 
simple, and not in the least alarming, though it may pos- 
sibly be troublesome. In the long run it depends upon the 
shadowy powers exercised or claimed by China over dis- 
tricts which have long passed from under direct Chinese 
sway. As is well known, the States south as well as 
those north of the great central Himalayan chain—Nepaul, 
Sikkim, Bhotan—used to owe, and to some extent still 
owe, a kind of allegiance to Pekin. In the case of Sikkim, # 
small square block of territory wedged between Nepaul and 
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Bhotan, and running up from Darjeeling to Mount Everest 
and the true “ Roof of the World,” this state of affairs is 
complicated by the fact that the connexion with China, 
such as it was, was a kind of subinfeudation to Thibet. 
The Rajah of Tumloong long received subventions regularly 
from both the Thibetan and the Indian Governments. 
Recently Thibetan invaders have tried to convert this 
nominal and shadowy hold into an actual occupation of 
territory which has long been acknowledged as an Indian 
« protected” State, and they have had to be driven out. 
There has been no difficulty in doing this, except the dif- 
ficulty of the country and the approach of the rainy season. 
We do not want to send a retaliatory force into Thibet 
itself, or to “occupy Lhassa,” and the Thibetans know it, 
and are obstinate accordingly, while they are, like most of 
these hill races, tolerable fighters. But there is no reason to 
suppose that their conduct is inspired by or authorized 
from Pekin, in which case alone there would be any real 
awkwardness in the matter. There will probably have to be 
for some time an occupation of garrisons with seasoned native 
troops to check Thibetan raids, and if the Thibetans are 
very troublesome, it may be necessary to retaliate ; but that 
will be their doing, not ours. In the long run, especially if 
they force further action upon us, the result, whether 
amicably or forcibly obtained, can hardly be anything but 


on the question whether peers ought to do what during the 
greater part of the time they habitually and notoriously 
did. The dispute included two or three subsidiary issues, 
The Commons declared that they were sole judges of their 
own privileges; and the Lords contended that neither 
House could separately alter or authoritatively declare the 
law. Mr. BrapiavuGn’s nice sense of fitness will pro- 
bably for some time longer be offended by a constitutional 


paradox, 

On the whole, the peers have had the best in the contro- 
versy. They have not only maintained in words their right 
of interference, but they have systematically interfered. In 
a constitutional country it is impossible to prevent any class 
of the community from exercising any power which it 
happens to possess. Down to 1832 a large number of seats 
in tbe House of Commons was given away or sold by great 
proprietors, of whom the majority were peers. The patrons 
can scarcely be said not to have interfered with elections in 
which they were themselves the sole constituents. A protest 
against practices which no one prevented or tried to prevent 
was at best a harmless formality ; but it is worth remember- 
ing that the resolution of the House of Commons was con- 
temporaneous with the system of nomination boroughs. The 
peers were not even satisfied with their acknowledged right 
_ of returning a fourth or fifth part of the House of Commons. 


the opening of the passes into Thibet and a valuable exten- | They also took an active part, though perhaps with some 
sion of Indian trade. This is in the ordinary course “4 personal reserve, in county elections. The boroughmongers, 
events; and it need be in no respect an alarming instance | as they were called by hostile critics, were kept in coun- 
of that course, unless complications at present unforeseen | tenance by capitalists who bought seats for one or more 
and unlikely should arise. As for “aggression,” it exists Parliaments at a tariff which was well known in the market. 
only in the patriotic and well-informed imagination of per- Sir Save Rom1Lty took just credit to himself for buying a 
sons like Mr. Scuwann. The Indian Government is not | seat in the House, as the arrangement by which he could 
foolish enough to try to provoke the races and powers exist- pest maintain his independence. There is some ground for 
ing on its northern frontier, with all of whom it is its 9 statement of Mr. Guapstone’s that the unreformed Par- 


desire to live on good terms, so that the great wall of the 


Himalayas should be, as it were, garnished with defensive | 


outworks occupied by friends. But the slightest glance at 


the map will show any one that no intrusion southwards | 


over the range into such a position as that of Sikkim could 
be tolerated ; and it is this which is being kept off by a 
doubtless troublesome, but quite unavoidable, “little war.” 


PEERS AND ELECTIONS. 


— House of Lords has unfortunately so little to do 
that it can occasionally afford to employ itself with 
matters of secondary importance. Lord Mitttowy, who 
has a laudable desire to provide business for the House, 
has moved for a Committee to inquire into the right 
of interference by peers in elections to the House of 
Commons. During the last Session Mr. Brapiaven pro- 
posed to omit from the Sessional Orders the assertion that 
such interference is a violation of the privileges of the House 
of Commons. His object was, of course, not to invite in- 
trusion on the part of the peers, but ironically to suggest 
that the prohibition is habitually disregarded. The House 
of Commons thought the matter important enough to justify 
the appointment of a Committee, which in due course re- 
ported in accordance with the claim of the Commons and with 
popular opinion. The Sessional Order was first made at the 
very beginning of the Civil War in 1641, and it has since, 
notwithstanding occasional criticism, been renewed in every 
subsequent year. The Commission further report that the 
Sessional Order has never been formally questioned by the 
peers, and they express the doubtful opinion that the Courts 
of Law would take notice of the validity of the rule. The 
House of Commons has necessarily been bound by its own 
declaration, and the only adverse criticism to which the 
dogma has been exposed consists in the utter disregard with 
which all parties have treated its articles. Constitutional 
propositions which are opposed to the operation of natural 
forces have a tendency to collapse into fictions. The House 
of Commons during two centuries and a half has consoled 
itself for an interference which it could not prevent by the 
protest which, in spite of Mr. Brapiaveu, still appears on 
the face of its proceedings. An inaccurate or doubtful 
assertion acquires little additional validity from perpetual 
repetition. As Lord Satispury reminded Lord Mi.urown, 
the appointment in every Parliament of Triers of Petitions 

m Gascony or Guienne would scarcely render valid a claim 
on behalf of the Crown of England to the sovereignty of 
Bordeaux. It was perhaps hardly worth while to grant a 
Committee. All the world knows that the two Houses 
have for two centuries and a half practically agreed to differ 


_liament with all its anomalies was intellectually, if not 
morally, superior to the freely-elected Legislatures of modern 
times ; but the system was untenable when it once ceased to 
be taken for granted. The Duke of Norrnumpertanp, the 
Duke of Ruttanp, Lord Lonspate, and Lord Dar.ineron 
returned among them nearly forty members of Parlia- 
ment. Lord Cuive, after his return from India, even before 
he was himself a peer of Great Britain, nominated eleven or 
twelve members. There was no doubt that the borough- 
owners, though many of them were patriotic, used their 
Parliamentary power in part for the benefit of their families 
and friends. After the passing of the Reform Bill, the few 
borough seats which still belonged to their former pro- 
| prietors were more often than in former times madea refuge 
| tor distinguished politicians; but in these cases also the 
| patrons failed to notice the declaration of the House of 
Commons. 


At present there seems to be little occasion for the 
periodical alarm of the House of Commons. For twenty 
years past there have been no nominations by peers or private 
persons, nor is it easy to understand why there should still 
be a dread of aristocratic influence. Of late years a modus 
vivendi has been tacitly established, by which collisions 
between the two Houses are made rare and improbable. A 
peer who thinks that he can promote the interests of his 
party by canvassing a neighbouring district takes the chair 
at election meetings, or makes speeches in favour of a 
candidate, as long as the election is not technically in pro- 
gress. He is supposed to be merely exercising his con- 
stitutional rights in a political contest. When the writ is 
issued the peer no longer exhibits himself in public, though 
he may perhaps still control the machinery of the election. 
There are plausible reasons for and against the interference 
of peers. It may be said that they are deeply interested in 
the welfare of the country, and therefore in the selection of 
fit members to the more powerful branch of the Legislature. 
On the other. hand, it may be urged that, as members of a 
privileged class, and of one House of Parliament, they 
already enjoy their full share of political power; but few 
active politicians will be deterred by delicate scruples. The 
head of a great family, if he happens to be popular, will 
necessarily add strength to the party which he supports. A 
few years ago one powerful nobleman was represented in 
the House of Commons by three sons and a brother, all 
sitting for counties or divisions of counties. The chief of 
the house may probably have abstained from personal 
interference, but it was through his influence that members 
of his family were preferred to less fortunate competitors. 
If the son of a Duke canvasses his father’s tenants or 
neighbours, it is unnecessary to tell them that their support 


will be acceptable to their friend or landlord. 
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The conventional jealousy of the House of Lords which is 
supposed to be felt by commoners, and especially by mem 
bers of the House, is not merely the remnant of an obsolete 
political system. Those who affect to believe that the House 
of Lords bas outlived its dignity and power will do well to 
count the relatives of peers who sit in the present House of 
Commons. A Second Chamber selected on grounds of 
personal merit and distinction would not be so largely 
represented in an elected House of Parliament. Peers and 
cadets of ennobled families are chosen by popular con- 
stituencies because their chiefs still possess greater influence 
than any class of the community of equal numbers. Parlia- 
mentary elections are represented and anticipated in all the 
local institutions of the neighbourhood. There is no law by 
which at a meeting for business or for pleasure a neigh- 
bouring peer should, almost as a matter of course, be asked 
to preside, If there were a resolution of the House of 
Commons by which his acceptance of the invitation was 
condemned as unconstitutional, it would probably be as in- 
operative as the form which Mr. BrapLaucH not unreason- 
ably denounces as contrary to the fact. The Report of the 
Committee will be expected without eager curiosity. Lord 
Sarispury may have been right in accepting the challenge 
which in his judgment has been offered by the House of 
Commons, but the contest which has lasted so long will not 
be terminated by the declarations of either party. The 
question might perhaps have been conveniently referred to 
the Committee on the Standing Orders of the House of 
Lords which was appointed at the instance of the Govern- 
ment. The need of an inquiry or of a codification of the 
Orders is neither obvious nor pressing ; but the inves- 
tigation is apparently to be in some manner combined 
with proposals for the creation of life peers and for 
the exercise of a novel jurisdiction over disreputable mem- 
bers. Both schemes are intended as concessions to the 
agitation for the reform or abolition of the House of Lords. 
Lord Sauispury is too sagacious to expect any great ad- 
vantage from either of his proposed experiments; but he 
has always been in favour of the appointment of life peers, 
and some of his supporters have persuaded themselves 
that the House of Lords ought to possess a censorial power 
and to note offenders against propriety. It would perhaps be 
better to leave half a dozen delinquents to the heavy social 
— which they have incurred on the Turf or in the 

ivorce Court. None of them are likely to court the dis- 
approbation of their equals in rank by taking conspicuous 
part in the proceedings of the House of Lords; but, if the 
new legislation is unnecessary, it can on this point do little 
harm. The project of making life peers is not open to the 
same objection ; but it can scarcely be expected to do any 
considerable good. What the House of Lords wants is not 
experience or ability, which it possesses in abundance, but 
strength to maintain itself against Democratic agitation. 
It is certain that the new contrivance will not perceptibly 
abate the agitation ; and the existence of life peerages will 
be used as an argument against the far more important 
principle of hereditary succession. The measure will meet 
with no serious opposition in the House of Lords, and it 
will probably pass the House of Commons. If it should be 
defeated in the present Session by lapse of time, it will pro- 
bably pass hereafter. The life peers will but rarely come 
into collision with the Sessional Order of the House of 
Commons. 


SIR FRANOIS DOYLE, 


HE death of Sir Francis Doytz has robbed his friends 
of one of the kindest and most engaging of companions, 
and England of a poet and a patriot. If patriotism were 
dead in every other heart, apparently it would live still in 
poets. However they may differ in art, in love of their 
country, at least, they all agree. It is needless to speak of 
what Lord Tennyson and Mr. SwinsurneE have written for 
the sake of England. Mr. Brownina has acknowledged that 
“ here and here did England help me,” and Mr. Matrnew 
Arnotp’s mockeries were only an embittered form of sym- 
pathy with her who, 
Regarding neither to right 
Nor to left, goes passively by, 
Bearing on shoulders immense, 
Atlantean, the load, 
Well nigh not to be borne, 
Of the too vast orb of her fate. 
Shortly, let it be said that the English rhymer who has not 
shown a love of England is no poet at all. But in the verse 


of Sir Francis Doyte England was the chief figure. He 
loved her like a mistress. She was his Laura or hig 
Beatrice. In the preface to his poems (of 1883) he speaks 
about himself as one bereft of ambition, and without care 
for anything but “my family, my friends, and my country, 
“ of whose future I try not to despair.” . It has been hard 
work not to despair; and in his latest day his “ last verses” 
(as he truly called them)—lines yet unpublished—went 
back to the memory of one of our admirals—to the memory 
of Ropney. He had seen the decadence of the old England 
all his days. “It was during my childhood,” he said in one 
of his Oxford lectures, “that Scorr rose to the height of his 
“ renown ; and I make it my business to hold up, through 
“ good report and evil report, the banner under which I 
“ enlisted when a boy”—tbe banner of Bellenden. Sir 
Francis Dorie, then, saw the change in English spirit 
between the days when the Liddesdale men, on an alarm of 
invasion, marched all night to their rallying-place at 
Hawick, playing “ Little Jock Elliot,” and this agreeable 
time, when our marches are “demonstrations” and ev: 
Power “daur meddle” with England. But at least he did 
uphold in his poems that banner of his childhood. Except 
CamPpBELL’s two famous pieces, there are, perhaps, no English 
songs of battle and endurance that stir the blood like “The 
“ Red Thread of Honour,” “ The Loss of the Birkenhead,” 
“ Alice Ayres,” and other pieces of Sir Francis Doyte’s. 
The Laureate’s “Charge of the Light Brigade” is more 
popular than Sir Francis Doyze’s, but it does not contain 
a verse like this :-— 
We do not call their lives ill spent 
If to all time they show, 
That where the Light Brigade was sent 
The Light Brigade would go! 

The melancholy of his poem on MEtvitt and CocHitt, who 
carried the colours through the Zulu army to the English 
side of the Tugela and there died, is also very noble :— 

It was as if the intense desire through earth, air, water wrought, 

Passed from them with their passing souls and home the colours brought.. 

Sir Francis Doyte’s appreciation of gallantry and self- 
devotion was not limited by delight in battle nor by love 
of country. As the hill-tribe decorated our eleven men with 
the Thread of Double Honour, so he spared a song for 
our slain foe, Menras Kuan. He translated, with more 
sympathy perhaps than success, TnforHILe Gavutier’s dirge 
of the Old Guard, Viewx de la Vieille. His liking for 
GavTiER was rather strange in a genius that seemed so 
insular, and it is curious that his rendering of that “ pan- 
“ theistic madrigal,” Afinités Secrétes, was decidedly more 
successful than his attempt at praising the Old Guard in 
English. Probably it was a mere coincidence of idea which. 
made him devote a poem to Ipnirion,a Trojan slain by 
ACHILLEs, who, in Sir Fraycis Doyte’s lines, utters the 
very speech of Luctan’s Antitocnus in Hades. He rebukes 
AcuHILLEs for longing to be “ the thrall of a landless man on 
“ earth, rather than prince of all the dead,” and even in 
Hades is content, like Luctan’s AntTILocHUs, with human 
fortunes. Sir Francis Doye seldom spoke his mind pub- 
licly in prose. But, when lecturing on Scorr from the Chair 
of Poetry at Oxford, he confessed that “ it made his blood hotto 
“ hear Ministers say that England will never stand a conscrip- 
“ tion, and repudiate the great primordial duty of mankind,” 
the defence of ourown. However, there is a more excellent. 
way of doing a primordial duty than by conscription, and 
the English people would do it yet if the wirepullers of 
party would let them. The insane devotion to trade of 
half a century was also among the regrets of Sir Francis. 
Doyte. Very many years have passed since he described 
the crowd at the St. Leger, and 


The shallow, shrivelled artisan, 

Twisted below the height of man 

Whose limbs and life have mouldered down 
Within some foul and clouded town. 


In everything but scope of genius Sir Francis Dore pro- 
longed the strain of Sir Watrer Scorr. Both had the 
Homeric spirit of battle, both had the Homeric love of 
good horse, both loved their country more than themselves, 
and knew no private joy like her success, no private sorrow 
like her failure. Sir Francis had not one drop of the 
bitter blood of the minor poet. In lines ad to Mr. 
G.apsTtonE—long ago—he defended his rights, impugned by 
the Romans, and maintained that mediocribus esse poetis 
was granted by the Gods, if not by men and booksellers- 
He was very content to be a minor poet :— 

At my own cost I give the world my own. 

It does not please you? Leave it, then, alone. 


He envied no man his laurels, and grudged no man his 
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gold. His poems were never popular ; perhaps the volumes 
seemed overloaded by classical and other pieces, not of dis- 
tinguished or unusual merit. We cannot but believe that a 
selection, containing only his poems of patriotism, of battle, 
and of sport, would be as popular as they would certainly be 
“tonic” and spirit-stirring. However this may be, it is 
with pride as well as with sorrow that we leave a stainless 
gentleman, a true poet, a man happy in all but the evil days 
of his country. We leave him, like his own heroes, 


forgetful of all pain 
High among those who have not lived, who have not died in vain. 


SCARLET DAY AT CAMBRIDGE, 


3 iy newspapers which are of the Gladstonian persuasion 
may be congratulated on having shown in most cases a 
sense of the judicious in their comments, or absence of com- 


- ment, on the festivities of last Saturday at Cambridge. The 


Daily News, indeed, delivered itself of a graceful parallel 
between the hue of Mr. Batrour’s doctor’s gown and “a 
“ certain Irish prefix to Mr. BaLrour’s name”; but even 
this cannot be called very crushing, and even this was 
not in the leader columns. In other and obscurer quarters 
the loyalty which is so conspicuous in Gladstonians re- 
lieved itself by delicate remarks on the intellectual qualifi- 
cations of Prince Epwarp. Otherwise there was com- 
parative silence, if not utter silence, as to the real significance 
of the occasion. Yet that significance was not inconsider- 
able. In a general way, of course, these academic festivals 
pereunt and hardly imputantur. Their festivity and their 
seriousness are equally passing. And here, too, there may 
have been trivialities. It may or may not be true that 
Cambridge was stirred (to say stirred to its foundations 
might seem a wicked allusion to an irreverent legend of the 
sister University) on the great question of Bands; that 
another paroxysm arose on the question of the fit vesture of 
that youngest doctoral birth of time a Doctor of Letters ; or 
that in consequence of the not unusual vagaries of academic 
draughtsmanship it was discovered, only just in time to 
remedy the defect, that in the zeal of reform and in doing 
away with the ancient privilege by which noblemen could 
obtain degrees in less than the ordinary time, it had been 
unwittingly brought about that the noblemen now concerned 
could not obtain degrees at all. These little fables always 
fly about, their pinions imped by no matter what slender 
allowance of truth, on such occasions, and die like the May- 
flies that they are. 

But it is not every day or every year that one of the 
oldest and most venerable institutions of the kingdom— 
one which, though Mr. Guapstoxe does not think so, is 
in a sense only shared by one other, representative of 
all ranks, of all classes, of all the better, the nobler, the 
more distinctive elements of English life—has to select or 
to receive a certain body of persons to be clad with the 
highest honours at its disposal in company with one who, 
the fates permitting, will be one day the Sovereign of Great 
Britain and Ireland. And even such an occasion, rare as it 
is, might occur without the additional significance which 
was given to it by certain circumstances of the hour. Not 
very long ago, as readers of the Saturday Review will 
remember, certain members of the University of Cambridge 
took upon themselves to affect to give a welcome to persons 
whose desire it is to destroy the Union—the “ Paper 
“Union,” as it seems to please its enemies to term it— 
between the various parts of this country. It was sug- 
gested, rather to the annoyance of some of these learned men, 
that this welcome was not exactly the welcome of the 
University. Now it will scarcely be denied that the welcome 
of Saturday last was the welcome of the University, and it can 
hardly have been an accident that that welcome was ad- 
dressed in an entirely different direction. True, there was 
Lord Rosesery; but Lord Rosrsery’s Home Ruleism is of 
such an exceedingly mild type that we hardly think a throb of 

titude can have through the great heart of Mr. 

Lion or Mr. O’Brien when they read his name on the 
list. Perhaps it is an accident that the Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford happens to be the head of the Unionist 
party; yet it is not an everyday accident for the Chancellor 
of one University to receive a degree at the other. Perha 
Mr. Joun Bricut, to whom the greatest compliment of the 
day was paid, might have had a Cambridge doctorate any 
_ that he pleased ; yet still the chapter of accidents made 
t this year and not another. And such another accident, 
no doubt, may have been Lord Se:sorye’s Unionism ; and 


Lord Ranpotpu CuvuRrcHILL’s, whose degree the Separatist 
party, forgetting at once manners and that precept of wisdom 
which forbids the exposing of nakedness, had endeavoured 
to non-placet, with the result of a beating by twelve to one ; 
and Mr. Goscuen’s, and Mr. Rarxes’s, and, above all, Mr. 
Batrovur’s. But, when such a number of accidents happens 
to coincide in such circumstances, the most philosophical 
of doubters is warranted in suspecting that there may bea 
little design behind them. 


Unless the Public Orator is so styled because he conceals 
the public thoughts of his University, Dr. Sanpys would 
appear to have in his very excellent oration put the dots on 
the i’s in this sense to a very unusual extent. The resources 
of a learned language, as well as its obscurity, are infinite ; 
and if the University had wished, or if the Public Orator 
had thought that it wished, to sit on the fence in this matter, 
there are plenty of points in Lord Satispury’s character 
and record which could have been dwelt upon without 
praising him, “ for that the parts of these British islands, 
“at present united, he suffereth not to be torn asunder.” 
The consistency of Lord Sr.porne, though undeniable, 
is not that one of his many merits which it is kind to 
certain former colleagues of his to dwell upon at the 
present moment, unless there is an object in so doing; 
and we do not know that Sir Witt1am Harcourt will 
have been as much amused as he will no doubt pretend to 
have been at hearing laudations of the patriotism of Mr. 
Goscuen. And as for the words of the speech about Mr. 
Batrour—Mr. Batrour of the “ certain Irish prefix ”—the 
periods of the orator and the cheers of his audience must here 
have been most distressing of all to those other members of 
the University who were welcoming certain other persons in 
Cambridge not long ago. If it had been at Oxford, which 
has malignancy and tyranny by kind, the thing might have 
been tolerable, or at least to be expected. But that at 
Cambridge—at Cambridge which used to boast of admitting 
no force but argument—the persecutor of the “martyred 
“ saints whose breeks Lie scattered in the Irish prisons cold ” 
should be complimented on his being the man “ to govern 
“ that part of our islands with just counsels, to the comfort 
“of all good men and the terror of all evil,” on being 
“one who for that reason is received with the plaudits 
“ of all good citizens, because he will not permit the bonds 
“ of the Union to be broken,” and that the paragraph should 
be ended by the actual quotation, by the enshrining in the - 
sacred language, as it were, of the University herself of the- 
abhorrent “Tria juncta in uno” and the insolent “Quis 
“ separabit 1”—this is, indeed, cruel to “‘ other members of - 
the University.” 

To speak more seriously, we are exceedingly glad that 
Dr. Sanpys had the resolution to speak out in this fashion. 
And we say this, at the same time holding most strongly, 
and refusing absolutely to give up or abate one jot of the: 
very sound and admirable doctrine, that a University as 
such ought to have no party politics. The whole contention - 
of Unionists is that this is not a party question ; any more 
than it would be a party question whether an Englishman 
was justified in making private terms with enemies landed 
on the coast of the country. It is the contention, not by 
any means of the whole, but of a certain part of the 
Separatists, that Home Rule is a party question, and that 
any attempt to treat them as if they were out of the pale 
of political charity is consequently unjust. And by dint 
of much speaking they have got some of the foolisher sort 
at Southampton and elsewhere to believe them. It is. 
pretty clear, from the list of political persons (to the non- 
political persons, from Lord Acton downwards, we desire 
to do all honour, but they do not come into the present 
argument) honoured by Cambridge on Saturday, tdeirco . 
quod vincula illa divelli non sinunt, that the University 
is not of this opinion. And it is useless to attempt to re- 
vive the stale accusations against Universities. Even Mr. 
LaBoucHERE does not, as the Mr. Lanoucneres of fifty or a 
hundred years ago used to do, call them, or at least think 
them, sleepy hollows, nests of debauchery, hives of drivelling 
and drowsy parsons, and the like. As it happens, by a. 
curious chance, Cambridge can claim two Irish Secretaries, 
actual or recent, among her most distinguished sons. It . 
would be difficult to imagine a severer rebuke to Sir GEorGE. 
TREVELYAN than is contained in the words of Dr. Sanpys’s 
praise of Mr, Batrour. 
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A LESSON TO RAILWAY COMPANIES. 


NLESS the decision of the Court of Appeal, reversing 
the judgment of Mr. Justice Manisty, should in its 
turn be reversed by the House of Lords, Mr. Burier’s 
victory over the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
Railway Company will have established a valuable prece- 
dent. Railway Companies have the legal power of enacting 
certain by-laws and the practical power of causing great in- 
convenience to the travelling public. But as yet they are 
not absolutely despotic nor entirely above the authority of 
the common law. The conduct of the Company’s servants 
at Sheffield, or rather at the station near Sheflield where 
tickets are taken, suggests that this fact will be news to 
other people besides Mr. Justice Manisty. Mr. Butier, 
the victim of their very high-handed and rather low-minded 
proceedings, took a return ticket from Manchester to Sheffield 
by excursion train at the reduced price of half-a-crown. He 
gave up one part of his ticket at Manchester, but the other 
part he afterwards lost. When the train stopped at what 
we may call the Vauxhall or Kentish Town of Sheffield, he 
explained the matter to the collector. He likewise offered 
to pay his whole fare over again, which is quite as much as, 
in the circumstances, he was bound todo. But the collector, 
dissatisfied, demanded the ordinary fare, which was eleven- 
pence more. In vain did Mr. Butter produce his name 
and address. In vain, with more than Quixotic generosity 
and Odyssean resource, did he offer “a copy of his portrait 
“ which he had with him.” Few are the passengers who carry 
about, like Mr. Butier, thecherished lineaments of themselves. 
But even this unusually prompt evidence of identity did 
not appease the wrath of the collector. Mr. BurLer was 
forcibly removed from the carriage, prevented from con- 
tinuing his journey to Sheffield, and kept at this suburban 
station for three-quarters of an hour, when he paid the 
amount demanded. For this outrageous interference with 
his personal freedom he brought an action of assault, and 
it seems a pity that he did not add a claim for false im- 
prisonment. It is right to say that, according to the 
verdict of the jury, no more violence had been used than 
was necessary to turn Mr. Butter out of a carriage in which 
he had a right to be, and that the damages were only 
assessed at the very modest sum of twenty-five pounds. Mr. 
Justice Manisty appears to think that, by refusing to show 
his ticket, even if he has lost it, a passenger breaks his 
contract with the Company, becomes at once a trespasser, 
and can be deposited without warning at any station on the 
route. If this eccentric paradox were good law, a traveller 
would be subject to serious punishment for the most 
trivial carelessness, or even for mere misfortune. 


That railway Companies suffer from innumerable petty 
frauds is doubtless true. But they must contrive to protect 
themselves without oppressing the public, for whose benefit 
they exist. In the case of Mr. Butter it is clear that the 
Company altogether mistook their remedy. They might 
have sued the plaintiff. They had no right to detain him. 
If they had brought an action, he would have had a per- 
fectly good defence. He would have proved as defendant, 
what he actually proved as plaintiff, that he had taken his 
ticket, and paid for it. There is no magic about half a 
return ticket. It is only evidence of a contract, a receipt 
for payment. If the transaction can be established in any 
other way, the ticket is not required. It is remarkable that 
no English authority should have been quoted on either side 
of the argument, and that a single American case—which 
was rather in the Company's favour—should have been the 
only one cited at all. The enormous power of Corporations 
in the United States, which rests upon the constitutional pro- 
vision against interference with existing contracts, has been 
much weakened by subsequent decisions since the famous 
example of Dartmouth College. But it is still far greater 
than the people of this country would be willing to endure. 
The experience of Lord Justice Lorgs, as related by himself, 
is perhaps more in point. Being on one occasion in the 
same plight as Mr. Butter, he gave the same explanation, 
adding, however, the fact that he was Judge of Assize. “I 
“have heard that story before,” observed the astute col- 
lector, heedless of the sound rule that it is dangerous in this 
world to be too clever. The Directors of railway Companies 
arrogate to themselves a sort of criminal jurisdiction. Not 
content with the civil process which is open to them, as to 
all other classes of Her Maszsty’s subjects, they want to 
execute summary justice upon everybody who does not 
comply with the minutest regulation in the obscurest corner 
of a ticket or time-table. The Court of Appeal has now, 


apparently for the first time, held that a passenger cannot 
be ejected from a railway-carriage because he is not provided 
with a ticket. Lord Justice Linpiry did, indeed, hint that 
a by-law might be made to that effect, while Lord Justice 
Lores inclined to think that it would be ultra vires. If it 
would not, it certainly ought to be. The public does not 
exist for the benefit of railways. 


THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BILL. 


— most unmixed improvement which has been made 
in the Local Government Bill—next to the dropping of 
the Licensing Clauses—is the substitution of the ancient 
title of Alderman, or rather County Alderman, for the awk- 
ward description of Selected Councillor. As for the licens- 
ing clauses themselves, the wild exhilaration over their 
excision seems to forget that they were introduced as a 
concession, and that, the concessionaries proving recalci- 
trant, they have been left in the lurch by a withdrawal 
which certainly does not annoy the supporters of the 
Government most. As for the Aldermen, it might even be 
contended that the change is useful as well as ornamental, 
inasmuch as it reminds the House of Commons that the 
measure purports to be an extension of the Municipal Cor. 
porations Act. It is not perhaps universally admitted that 
the institution of Aldermen has been highly beneficent ; but 
there is always a probability in favour of a system which, 
after considerable experience, has not been condemned by 
any party. Mr. Smrrm has promised to devise, if possible, 
a method by which a casual majority may be prevented 
from perpetuating its own existence ; and it has been sug- 
gested that county Aldermen should not be allowed to vote 
when vacancies occur in their own body. In counties, as in 
boroughs, the Council may appoint Aldermen who have not 
been previously elected by the ratepayers; but in this 
respect they will probably follow the example of the urban 
Corporations. It seems that the proportion of Aldermen 
taken from the outside has always been insignificant, and 
the same result will almost certainly occur in County 
Councils. There may perhaps be some advantage in pre- 
ferring candidates who have previously been returned by a 
popular constituency. A Mayor or Chairman or county 
Alderman chosen from the general mass of the inhabitants 
would not represent the majority of voters so fully as an 
elected Councillor promoted by the suffrages of his col- 
leagues. A more conclusive reason for preference would be 
found in the natural desire of the members of the Council 
to reserve to themselves the right of succession to municipal 
dignities. The whole question is not of primary importance 
in the case of the county Aldermen. The efficiency of the 
new municipalities will depend much more on the capacity 
of the Chairmen than on the votes of the privileged minority 
of the Council. Unless the voters take care to return one 
or more capable candidates for the presidency of the Council, 
the working of the new system will be liable to local failure. 
The first attempt to set the machine in motion will especi- 
ally require the initiative of an able and experienced man of 
business. 

The clauses relating to county Aldermen naturally gave 
rise to a debate on the merits of secondary election. There 
seems to be no reason why a constituency which, in the first 
instance, derives its title from popular suffrage should not 
be competent to select the members of a national or municipal 
Assembly. The nominees of the mass of the people would 
seem to be a kind of aristocracy, and the choice of their 
representatives can seldom be an extraordinarily difficult 
function. It is, nevertheless, essential to the success of such 
an experiment that the voters at the second election should 
not have been chosen for that special purpose. One Legis- 
lature may sometimes be competent to elect another by the 
independent exercise of its judgment ; but those who have 
been appointed for that purpose only can seldom do more 
than obey the mandate of the original voters. The most 
conspicuous instance in Europe of secondary election is the 
Lower House of the Prussian Parliament, the members 
of which are returned by electors who are themselves 
chosen by universal suffrage. An Assembly thus constituted 
thwarted the policy of Prince Bismarck in bis earlier years 
of office, and he has since regarded it with little favour. 
The extension of the term of service in the Chamber from 
three years to five is not the first attempt of the Minister 
to disable or discourage contumacious opponents. Dislike 


for secondary election, or rather for its results, probably 


_ induced the CHANCELLOR to take the rash step of founding 
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the German Lower House on direct and universal suffrage. 
Jt cannot be said that thus far the constitution of the 
Prussian Parliament has been either fully justified or utterly 
condemned by its operation. Two earlier and more instruc- 
tive experiments have been tried in the United States with 
curiously opposite results. The election of the President by 
an independent Commission or body appointed for the pur- 
by the several States was intended to be one of the 
most effective elements of the Federal Constitution ; yet 
from the first the Presidential electors have been merely the 
mouthpieces of those from whom they derived their office 
and instructions. Their very existence is almost forgotten 
while they discharge their Ministerial function ; and, if 
they were to exercise an independent choice, they would be 
sharply reminded that in America there are fundamental 
laws which are not embodied in the Constitution. As they 
are absolutely powerless, their formal intervention has done 
no harm, but probably on some convenient occasion their 
office will be abolished. 

On the other hand, the Senate which is elected by the 
State Legislatures is, with an exception which need not be 
here discussed, the most efficient of Second Chambers, and 
it is more powerful than the House of Representatives which 

from popular election. It can scarcely be said that 
the Senate in the present day derives any considerable part 
of its influence from the fact that it represents the partially 
obsolete element of State sovereignty. Its proceedings are 
now regarded both by itself and by the community at large 
as those of a legislative body of uniform composition. It is 
doubtful whether it would have been equally successful if, 
asin the case of the President, Senatorial electors had been 
appointed with the sole duty of nominating Senators. There 
are, no doubt, other reasons for the preponderance of the 
Senate, but the mode in which it is appointed must also be 
taken into consideration. The State Assemblies have many 
other duties to perform in addition to their elected function, 
and, consequently, their members are chosen without any 
direct or exclusive reference to their character as secondary 
voters. It is true that in modern times State politics are 
largely affected by their bearing on the nomination of a 
Senator; but, if only with a view to victory, the contending 
parties in the State Legislatures almost always put forward 
their ablest leaders. There is no doubt that, in consequence, 
the Senate is far above the ordinary level of political capacity. 
The descent from large things to small in reasoning from the 
American Senate to an English County Council is perhaps 
too abrupt ; but the proportion may be constant when the 
magnitudes are enormously reduced. It is, on the whole, 
desirable to apply on a small scale to the new municipalities 
contrivances analogous to those which regulate the working 
of great national institutions. The Councillors who will 
select the county Aldermen will have been chosen for a dif- 
ferent purpose, and they will not be compelled, like Presi- 
dential electors, to consult their own constituents in the 
administration of their patronage. Itis, unfortunately, true 
that secondary election has of late been discredited in the 
government of London ; but the miscarriages of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works have no necessary connexion with 
the mode of election by the Vestries. 


If the Metropolitan Board of Works had been elected by 
direct household suffrage, its members would, in all proba- 
bility, have been exactly similar in position and character to 
those who are now connected with questionable transactions. 
The practical inference from recent scandals is that ordinary 
members of the class from which municipal administrators 
are chosen require official control and supervision when they 
dispose of great sums of money, of profitable contracts, and 
of much miscellaneous patronage. Aspersions of the same 
kind have lately been thrown on some provincial Corpora- 
tions, where the constituencies rather than their municipal 
representatives are the promoters of corruption. It is said 
that a habit has been formed of undertaking costly public 
works on the ground that they will cause a large demand for 
labour, while the expense will fall on the more substantial 
ratepayers. The rural municipalities will start with the 
advantage of sound traditions. The present ruling body 
has never been accused of pecuniary laxity, and perhaps a 
good example will produce a wholesome effect. The County 
Councils will not be the less scrupulous because a portion of 
their number will have been chosen by the residue. Even 
in London, notwithstanding the clamour which may be 
Taised against secondary election, there will be the ordinary 
Proportion of Aldermen. They will not be more liable than 


their elected colleagues to the temptation of exercising their 


the working classes, their personal interest will lie in the 
direction of economy rather than of profuse expenditure. 
Some of those who are likely to be the most active man- 
agers of municipal as of Parliamentary contests have them- 
selves belonged to organizations which are entirely depen- 
dent on secondary election. The Caucus, which has been 
oddly denounced by Mr. Cuampervain, is deliberately 
founded on secondary election. The primary assemblies, 
as in the United States, from which the system was bor- 
rowed, consist of all the members of the party who choose 
to take part in the proceedings. The next step in ad- 
vance is the election by general suffrage of the nominally 
governing body. The mass of the constituency is, there- 
fore, finally disfranchised almost as soon as it has come 
into existence. The real power is probably exercised by 
an Executive Council, which again is nominated by the 
ostensibly representative body. The number of successive 
elections or eliminations of the popular element may per- 
haps vary in different places; but the whole scheme of 
the Caucus depends, as has been said, on election by those 
who have themselves been previously elected. It is not 
known that the Caucus includes members corresponding 
to county Aldermen, but the wirepullers are a much more 
powerful and more permanent portion of the Caucus. It is 
yet uncertain whether speculations on the character of the 
County Councils can be profitably attempted. There is too 
much reason to fear that, instead of choosing competent 
managers of local affairs, the ratepayers will concentrate all 
—_ energies on the maintenance or suppression of public- 
ouses, 


THE LAW OF LIBEL. 


IR ALGERNON BORTHWICR’S Bill for the relief 
of Sir ALcernon Bortuwick and others from the con- 

sequences of some of the torts they may inadvertently 
commit has now assumed a shape in which it may be sub- 
mitted to the House of Lords without absolute disrespect to 
that distinguished body. It is probable, however, that in 
one point it may be further amended next week, and if it is 
not, the House of Lords will have to do more than merely 
assent to the measure. This point is the provision in 
Clause 5 that where a newspaper has “ inserted an apology” 
for a libel, originally published without malice and 
without negligence, the defendant shall be entitled to a 
verdict without having made any payment into Court. To 
this enactment there is the obvious objection pointed out 
here last week, and relied upon in Wednesday's debate 
by Mr. Ketty, that where a libel has been published, 
followed in a subsequent issue of the newspaper by an 
apology, a wrong has been committed for which no repa- 
ration has been made, and the effect of which has been 
only partially undone, and that, therefore, the person 
libelled ought to be able to recover compensation, and ought 
not, if he seeks to do so, to have to pay the defendant’s 
costs. Mr. Darwine intimated that he would move, on the 
report, an amendment substituting for the provision that in 
such a case the plaintiff shall not recover “any dam 
“except such special damages as he can prove that he has 
“ sustained by the publication of such libel” words to the 
effect that, unless the jury find a verdict for the plaintiff for 
forty shillings, judgment with costs shall be entered for the 
defendant. This would be an improvement on the clause as 
it stands; but it is a clumsy enactment that, where the 
jury think the plaintiff ought to have a pound, he is to 
have nothing, and to pay the defendant's costs. The reason 
for requiring payment into court as a condition of success- 
fully pleading an apology is in reality unassailable. No 
substantial injustice done to owners of newspapers by the 
present law has been or can be suggested, and the total 
omission of the clause would decidedly improve the Bill. 
Unless some more convenient amendment than the one pro- 
mised by Mr. Daruine can be devised, it is to be hoped that 
the clause will be struck out in the House of Lords. 
The thirty-eight members who opposed the sixth clause 
deserve well of the country for their anxiety on behalf of 
libelled persons; but, though they included some members 
whose opinion is of great value, it is probable that the clause 
will do little or no harm, while there may unquestionably 
be cases in which it will be useful. Its effects will depend a 
great deal upon the manner of its administration by juries, 
It is to the credit of the House of Commons that, tho 
some impulsive journalists made speeches in support of 


°pportunities ; and, as few of them will probably belong to 


impudent proposal to exact security for costs from plaintifis 
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in actions for libel, no voice was raised in its favour when 
the question was put from the chair. The 8th Clause, as 
amended, is perhaps not likely to do much harm. It is also 
not likely to prevent any injustice. Criminal prosecutions for 
libel against persons who are not in any sense morally as well 
as legally responsible for them are far from common. As 
the clause now stands it will be for the defendant to prove 
‘that he was not party or privy to the publication, and that 
it did not arise from any want of care on his part. It may 
be doubted whether any person who could have proved this 
has been convicted of libel in modern times. ‘Taking the 
Bill altogether, it will be an improvement cn the existing 
law if the 5th Clause is amended or omitted, as it pro- 
‘bably will be in one House of Parliament or the other. 


EXPENSE OF REORGANIZATIONS. 


T would seem that Mr. Jewnines is so far like Don 
Quixote that he is made up of alternate layers of two 
‘very different things. The Don’s elements were sanity and 
madness lying side by side. Mr. JenninGs’s are Toryism 
‘and Radicalism, and we can only hope that they will also 
remain distinct and that the venom of the Radicalism will 
not corrupt the integrity of his sounder principles. On 
Tuesday night he showed the Radical streak. Mr. JENNINGS 
had a lurking suspicion that he would be open to the re- 
‘proach, and showed it by saying that honourable members 
who sat on the Government side of the House were tolerably 
sure to be called by this term of reproach if they defended 
true economy. The member for Stockport must not lay 
that flattering unction to his soul. It was not his love of 
economy which was Radical about him, but his claptrap, 
-his appeals to the gallery, and the Irish gallery, too, which 
were rewarded by so much Opposition cheers and laughter. 
It was not love of economy, for instance, which dictated 
some nonsense of Mr. JenninGs about the so-called good 
families and the fatigue of the country which had to sup- 
= them. The materials of this remark were mere 
-Radical envy and ignorance, which are very old both of 
them, and are repeated nowadays, not because they can 
-make even a caricature of the real state of things, but 
‘because they are bits of familiar gag always to be relied 
-upon to draw a cheer from one part of the House at 
least. Mr. Jennincs might have shown his love of true 
economy quite as effectually without lashing himself up 
into a state of rhetorical fury over imaginary abuses, and 
parading worn-out commonplaces. Neither did he at all 
. strengthen his case, but the contrary, by describing 
Ministers and public officials as leagued in a conspiracy to 
defraud the public. That also is claptrap, and should be 
heard nowhere but on the stump. 
The faultsof Mr. Jenn1nas’s form do not, however, prove 
that he was in the wrong on the main issue. His victory 
over the Government is not an incident which affects us 
much, Such defeats do not greatly hurt a Ministry, and 
if, as is not improbably the case, this one was partly 
due to want of foresight and care on the part of the 
Ministerial Whips, the lesson might have been given on a 
more serious occasion, and with worse consequences. In 
inducing a majority of the House to vote that some recent 
‘reorganizations in public offices have been wasteful Mr. 
‘JENNINGS was doing very good work. Mr. Cuitpers’s 
elaborate figures and Lord Georce Hamiuton’s spirited 
rally do not prove that officials still capable of work 
have not often been, and are not continually, pensioned 
off in a wasteful way, or that our recurrent reorganiza- 
‘tions do not frequently end in nothing better than a 
‘mere change of names and places. To account for this 
blundering by a conspiracy among the officials is absurd. 
It is the outcome partly of a bad old tradition continued by 
gentlemen who are just as honestly zealous for the public 
service as Mr. Jennincs, though, like him, mistaken in the 
exact way of doing things. Another and more effectual 
aause is simply outside clamour. Whenever anything goes 
wrong, and there is an outcry against the system, or when- 
ever we have a spasm of economy, there is a cry for changes 
and rearrangement and suppressions. Of course there is a 
Commission, and something is done of which the effects 
are soon visible in the pension-list. The dislocation of the 
department causes a good deal of loss of time and temper. 
Then things settle down, and as the Minister has been 
stirred up into attending sharply to his department, of 
course there is an improvement, ‘ The master’s eye ”—but 


of the corn is accounted for by the reorganization—till in 
few years it is found that the system is sick again, and then 
the doctoring begins anew, always with the same effect on 
the pension-list. It is true, undeniably true, that men in 
middle life, or still young, are retired on pensions when 
they would and could work. To say that these fortunate 
persons are put to take their ease on the shelf because 
room must be found for younger and more energetic men, 
is a favourite official platitude which makes the mere 
private person open the eye of amazement. What amount 
of genius is required to make a head clerk in a Govern. 
ment office? Supposing that a sportive djinn were to 
take fifty Government upper division clerks, and a similar 
number of the prompt and polite gentlemen who attend to 
one’s little affairs at one’s bank, and were then to vice versd 
them— to play the Butritupe trick with them—which would 
have its work worse done at the end of a month, the bank or 
the Government office? Would there be a pin to choose 
between them? The truth is that a great deal of nonsense 
is talked about the work done in Government offices, of 
which vastly the greater part requires no qualities but the 
very average brains and decent industry which are expected 
and obtained from cashiers in banks. A healthy man of 
fifty who is not fit to do it—or thinks it beneath his dignity 
to do what he is told off to do,as he would in a bank— 
is fit for dismissal, and not for a pension of 7oo/. a year. 
By far the greater part of the extravagance in our public 
offices is not due to undue favour shown to incompetents, 
but to our endless schemes of reorganization, with their un- 
varying additions to the pension-list. In voting against these 
the House of Commons did well, and if it is partly to blame 
in the matter itself (a very tenable proposition), that is no 
reason why it should not repent. The only way it has of 
showing its repentance is by voting against any more of the 
same thing. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW IN THE HOUSE OF 
LORDS. 


ig is matter of respectful surprise to us that two peers of 
such gravity and authority as the leader of the Opposi- 
tion in the Upper House and the Lorp Cuance.tor should 
have expressed, the former astonishment, and the latter 
indignation, at a statement in these columns which neither 
of them can possibly have read. Lord GRANVILLE complained 
of the Saturday Review for having represented that “on the 
“ occasion of two noble lords rising at the same moment to 
“ address the House, and neither of them giving way, the 
“ Lorp CHANCELLOR had called upon one of them to speak.” 
And Lord Hatssury, after complaining that the statement 
— we were supposed to have made) could not have been 
ounded on anything which “the most perverted or the most 
“ perverse imagination could present in such a light,” and 
that there was a “subtlety in the phrase used by the writer” 
which would induce people to think that the Chancellor re- 
ferred to was himself, concluded by expressing “a suspicion 
“ that, if he contradicted the statement, the writer of the 
“article would probably say, ‘Oh, the noble Earl and the 
“ « Lonp CHANCELLOR are very ignorant, because over forty 
“ ¢ years ago an incident of that sort did take place.’” This 
suspicion, however, is not—or not wholly—well founded; 
for we should not reply that “an incident of that sort took 
“ place over forty years ago,” because the incident to which 
we referred was one of a totally different sort, and took 
place less than ten years ago. What we said was, that 
there had been a quite recent example, not of a Chancellor's 
“ calling upon” one of “ two noble lords” to speak, but of 
his putting the question to the House, as himself one of the 
two noble lords desiring to speak, that he himself should be 
heard, of his declaring that question carried in the affirma- 
tive, and of his delivering his speech forthwith. And the 
argument we founded upon that was—but no! If Lord 
GranvILLE and Lord Hatspury were not sufficiently inte- 
rested in what we were saying to ascertain what it was we 
did say, they cannot possibly care to know what it was we 
were endeavouring to prove. 


IRELAND, 


HE death of Colonel Kinc-Harman is an event to be 
regretted, not only for those reasons which have caused 
all but a few of the least worthy of his countrymen to 


the proverb is something musty. In this case the growing 


deplore it, but on public grounds also. In a certain sense, 
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of course, there will be no difficulty in filling his place. 
There are plenty of capable Englishmen whom the Govern- 
ment could — to it with the certainty of being 
abused by the Parnellites for not appointing an Irishman, 
and at least a sufficiency of capable Irishmen from whom 
they could make their selection, with the like certainty of 
being denounced from the same quarter for having selected 
a“ aes partisan.” But, though the place of the late 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary may be without difficulty 
supplied by a successor of ability, firmness, and acquaint- 
ance with Ireland, it is not likely that he will combine these 
three qualifications in anything like the measure in which 
they were possessed by the last holder of the office. For, if 
Colonel Kinc-Harman’s powers of debate and administration 
were not—as, in fact, they were not—of any remarkable order, 
they were nevertheless not merely adequate to the require- 
ments of his position, but far superior to the pretended esti- 


-mate placed upon them by his insolent adversaries ; while as 


s steady courage and tenacity, and knowledge not 
only of the Irish people but of the Irish “ politician,” his 
match will be impossible to find in the House of Commons. 
Every one knows, of course, that it was these latter qualities 
which made him so supremely obnoxious to his countrymen 
below the gangway. Their affected detestation of what they 
were pleased to call his “apostasy” from the Home Rule 
cause—though it is plain from the public acts and declara- 
tion of O’ConnetL that that national hero would have 
apostatized from the Nationalist movement on precisely the 
same grounds of repugnance to murder and spoliation—was 
in reality nothing but their alarmed hatred of a man who 
knew them—and because he knew them—too well. It was 
this, of course, which directed against him the full fury of 
their attacks ; and the indifference with which, outwardly at 
any rate, he faced them of course added fuel to the flame. 
It is said that he felt keenly the outrageous insults which 
were showered upon him from the Irish benches; but he 
never allowed the slightest sign of any such susceptibility to 
escape him, and the interposition of his good-humoured 
stoicism between Mr. Batrour and his virulent assailants 
was an advantage to the Government both in its Parlia- 
mentary and Executive capacity of no mean order. That 
his life was shortened, as has been suggested, by the attacks 
of which he was made the object is possible, but not, we 
think, probable ; and, without some definite evidence on 
the point, we should be most unwilling to countenance 
any such supposition. There is nothing, we should imagine, 
which Colonel Kinc-Harman would have so much resented 
as the idea that his end could have been hastened by the 
worryings of the pack that he defied with so fearless a con- 
tempt. 

There is, perhaps, a certain fitness in the selection of this 
moment by Mr. Parne.t for paying his party, or “ over 
“ fifty members” of it, the unusual compliment of an 
invitation to dinner. The festivities at the Café Royal 
appear to have given satisfaction to the guests, and per- 
haps, after all, the apparently significant absence of such 
important members of the party as Mr. O’Brien, Mr. 
Heaty, and Mr. Triworay Harrinetoy, may have had no 
serious meaning. It is, however, curious that no regretful 
reference should have been made to their absence, if it were 
really accidental, considering that Mr. SexTon, in his speech, 
made special mention of those members of the party whom 
imprisonment prevented from attending. Whatever its 
cause, the non-appearance of Mr. O’Brien caused the 
function rather to resemble what, for the sake of sparing 
a too hard-worked comparison, we will call a recitation of 
the “Prisoner of Chillon,” with the part of Bonnivarp 
omitted. The formula of Mr. ParvyeE.u’s invitation to 
his party was “to meet those of their number who have 
“ been imprisoned under the provisions of the Crimes Act” ; 
yet the toast of “Our Guests” was first responded to, in 
the presence of Mr. Pyxz, Mr. Hoorer, Mr. Gitnooty, and 
other obscurities who have been actually imprisoned, by a 
luminary of the party who has, no doubt, every other qualifi- 
cation save that of having seen the inside of a gaol. Mr. 
Ditton has had a sentence of imprisonment passed upon 
him very late in the day, but he has punctually appealed 

inst it; and, as he is now at liberty on bail, his sacrifices 
for the cause seem hardly severe enough at present to warrant 
him in playing the spokesman for the “victims” of Mr. 

Four. Perhaps it was a consciousness of this that in- 
duced him to echo so loudly Mr. ParNewt’s complaint of 
the undue leniency shown to Irish members of Parlia- 
ment as compared with the “victims who are not much 


“ before the public gaze—the obscurer persons, the news- 
“ vendors, the humbler shopkeepers,” and so forth. To 
do Mr. Ditton justice, however, he seemed to be quite 
as much scandalized at the fact that priests get off with 
lighter sentences than politicians, as with the fact that 
politicians have a similar advantage over newsvendors. 
In any case, of course, the matter is one which rests solely 
within the discretion of the magistrates and judges, and 
with which the Irish Executive have nothing whatever to 
do. Nor are we, for our own part, at all concerned to 
defend the manner in which the magisterial and judicial 
discretion has been exercised. We would, however, remind 
the chivalrous Mr. Dixon that the inequality which he 
now denounces is no new thing; that from the very first 
administration of the Crimes Act, the penalty of hard 
labour was attached to some sentences and not to others; 
and that down to the delivery of this speech by Mr. Dittow 
—which has been delayed until the practice complained of 
may be regarded as tolerably well established on the basis 
of precedent—not a single word of protest has ever been 
uttered against it, either by the Irish Parliamentary agi- 
tators who get the benefit of the distinction in their cases, 
or by the English Radicals, who have expressed such noisy 
sympathy for these first-class misdemeanants. 


As to the less personal and more political parts of last 
Wednesday night’s oratory there is little to be said. The 
speakers were, of course, bound to describe their cause as 
triumphing over “Coercion,” and to represent the broken and 
powerless League as still vigorous and active. Mr. DILLon 
recounted, with puerile exultation, his success in convening 
a meeting in Western Clare—a feat which he contrived to 
compass in this wise. “ About three weeks ago,” he said,. 
“ T sent a confidential messenger to Clare. I could not put 
“ up placards, for fear of drawing the police ; but I sent by 
“ word of mouth to the League of Clare, giving them about 
“ five days’ notice of my intention to turn up on a certain 
“remote hill-side.” Having then “advanced on Clare 
“by some circuitous route,” he turned up, as per notice, 
on the remote hill-side, and found about eight thou- 
sand people of Western Clare, and certainly all the 
priests of Western “Clare” (this, at least, we must re. 
spectfully take leave to doubt), “assembled in that lonely 
“ place.” Well! Et aprés? One would think from the 
way in which Irish agitators talk, that the mere fact of 
assembling has a sort of spiritual or sacramental efficacy 
of its own—that it was an end in itself, like a prayer- 
meeting of Covenanters held in despite of CLavernouse’s. 
dragoons, or a celebration of mass under the Terror. 
An Irish Nationalist meeting has no force or signifi- 
cance except either as a demonstration that the people 
can defy the law in their thousands, or as an occa- 
sion for mutually encouraging each other and being en- 
couraged by agitators to defy the law as individuals. 
Neither of these purposes can possibly be fulfilled by a 
meeting which has to be held “on the sly,” and which 
testifies by that very circumstance to the fact that the law 
cannot be boldly defied, but must be elaborately evaded. 
Mr. Driton’s references to the Papal Rescript were 
not much happier. His querulous complaint of the 
“ intemperate, painful, and scandalous language” which. 
had been used against “us” in the case of “the Mansion. 
“ House meeting” is a rather overstrained description. 
of Dr. O’Dwyen’s quietly contemptuous allusion to “ that 
“curious body, the conciliabulum of laymen who sat 
“upon the Porz in Dublin”; and, generally speaking,. 
Mr. Ditton’s remarks on this matter had been rather 
disastrously discounted by the frank and manly address 
just delivered by the Bishop of Limerick to his diocesan 
synod. The whole speech of this unimprisoned repre- 
sentative of captives, this scatheless spokesman of “ martyrs,” 
abounds in evidences plain enough to those accustomed to. 
Irish oratory of his consciousness that the game is up. 
Strong and steady government in Ireland is doing its wor. 
We shall doubtless never quite put a stop to such displays 
of the national spirit as that of the Kerry Moonlighters who 
have just ripped up the stomach of an unpopular bog- 
ranger’s horse. But, if this brutal savagery of Irish 
agrarianism will always be in a great measure beyond our 
power to check, we can deal, and we are dealing, effectually 
with all the other disorderly elements of Irish society 
which are not quite so barbarous as to be beyond the reach 
of ordinary deterrents. 
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CRICKET. 


ves cricket of the week, despite some amusing incidents, 
has not been very absorbing. If anybody knew where 
Leyton is, doubtless there would have been a larger gather- 
ing to see Oxford Past and Present play the Australians. 
But the spirit of the explorer is damped within him when he 
hears that, if he would view fair Leyton aright, he must 
first wend his way to Liverpool Street. "Whosoever arrived 
at the scene beheld a pretty good match, though Oxford was 
not adequately represented. Mr. J. G. WaLKER was at 
Lord’s, Mr. Wexse was at Lord’s, Mr. Key was playing for 
Surrey against Sussex. On the other hand, Mr. Lestiz 
came forward, and showed that he had not forgotten his 
swashing blow, which Marlborough boys dreaded of old ; 
and that he had given up playing back at a half-volley. 
Mr. Couns was tried, too; we have once or twice urged 
this course on various administrations. Mr. CoL.ins, 
who is a fast left-hand bowler of a formidable character, 
struck terror and inspired respect among the Colonists in 
the first innings. In the second, for some reason, he could 
no longer do so, and Australia won easily enough, Mr. 
Nepean being the most successful bowler. Six wickets in 
the first innings was a very good bag for Mr. Co..ins. 
Mr. Bonnor’s sixty-five, steadily played for, was the best 
contribution in the Australian 176. That consistent walker, 
Mr. RaswieicH, made 33 for Oxford; Mr. BuckLanp 
added 63; but it was the scoring of Mr. Leste, Mr. 
Croomr (66), and Mr. Coxzins (13), at the end of the 
Oxford innings, that gave them a semblance of a chance 
for victory, with 241. But Mr. McDownett rallied in 
the Australian second innings; Mr. Bannerman and Mr, 
Trorr kept even company with him; Mr. Epwarps added 
an unlooked for 50; and Mr. Ferris played a most useful 
bowler’s innings. On a fatigued wicket, and against a 
bowler like Mr. Turner, Oxford could not expect to get 221. 
Mr. Warson’s 26 and Mr. Purirson’s 29 were pretty 
scores, and Mr. Warson’s may perhaps get him his colours. 
But Lord Georce Scorr did himself no justice, Mr. Lesiiz 
failed, and only Mr. Cocurane deserves a word of praise for 
his gallant 14 not out. He was not out in both innings, 
but it was not his day asa bowler. Indeed, no two Oxford 
bowlers seem ever to be at their best on the same occasion ; 
and you never can tell which of them will chance to be in 
form. The Australians were the stronger eleven, chiefly by 
virtue of their bowling, and won on their merits. With 
Mr. Wess, Mr. Key, and Mr. WALKER in place of three 
¢ . the selected team, we think they would have been 
efeated. 


The Gloucestershire and Middlesex match was full of 
moving chances, especially when Mr. W. G. Grace was 
bowling to West for catches, and West gave them “as rich 
“ men give that care not for their gifts,” and the Gloucester- 
shire fielders consistently dropped them. West's 83 wasa 
most lively exhibition of hard hitting; and, if he gave 
chances, why he deliberately and successfully chose to chance 
it. On the other hand, Mr. J. G. WaALKER’s 94 was a 
classically beautiful performance. Mr. WALKER’s cuts are 
easily to be recognized, so clean and brilliant are they. Mr. 
P. J. pe Paravicini contributed a valuable 42; and his 
handling was, as a rule, excellent. With a score of 301 
Middlesex seemed likely to do well. Dr. E. M. Graces, 
however, hit Burron’s first ball to the ropes with insolent 
familiarity, and seemed to make very light of the bowling 
in general. To the amazement and joy of mankind, Mr. 
Wespe bowled Mr. W. G. Grace for 25, then his elder 
brother obstructed with his leg a ball of Mr. Ropertson’s, 
and so the Graces were out for 60. But, alas! the next 
wicket, Patnrer’s, fell for 302. Pamvrer made 150, and 
Mr. Troup stayed in with him through an innings which 
appeared interminable. Mr. Bus, too, remained long at 
the wickets ; indeed, almost everybody scored off the weary 
bowlers. Gloucestershire amassed 409, and Middlesex 
went in on a fatigued wicket which kicked fearfully 
and in a very sallow light. Mr. Waker was a failure. 
Mr. Wesse cut brilliantly and made a hit for 9. Five 
were run, when Mr. W. G. Grace threw in “ as some wild 
“ poet when he works without a conscience or an aim.” 
The ball reached the ropes among exclamations of joy which 
did not last long. Except Mr. Scorr, nobody did aught to 
help Mr. Wesse, and he was run out in a deplorable man- 
ner. Gloucestershire had only 30 runs to make to win, and 
they sacrificed for these Mr. Rapciirre and Mr. FRANCIS. 
The victories of Notts over Sussex and of Yorkshire over 


Derbyshire could surprise none and interest few. Surrey 
is the champion county, so far, and Gloucestershire next; 
but Notts will probably assert herself before the end of 
these things. 


MORE CONTRADICTION. 


if is very tiresome to have to listen to, and also, as we 
beg to assure everybody, to have to keep on repeating 
the same thing, but if it is always the same thing there igs 
no resource. Unhappily this continues to be the case with 
those burning questions—the strength of the navyand the state 
of the national defences. Within the last ten days they 
have been discussed here and there in a more or less autho. 
ritative way, and one thing only has been demonstrated by 
all the talk. From the conversation in the House of Lords 
about the naval station at Esquimalt on to Sir A. Hoop’s 
evidence before the Committee of the Commons one old 
piece of knowledge has been proved for the twentieth time, 
It is that the experts are all hopelessly at sixes and sevens, 
As long as this is the case, discussions on the state of the 
navy and the defences can only lead to an endless war of 
words, which leaves the outsider in a state of mere confusion 
of mind and the experts more obstinately convinced of the 
value of their various opinions than before. The only 
possible way of escape from the wrangle has been pointed 
out here so often that a man would die of weariness to 
insist on it again. The more supportable course is to detail 
the proofs which have at least some superficial appearance of 
variety. 

There is the question of the value of Esquimalt as a naval 
station. Lord SupELEy, speaking with personal knowledge, 
assured the Upper House that Burrard Inlet was far 
superior for the purpose—a better anchorage, better covered, 
less accessible to any enemy but one, and delightfully easy 
to defend. This looked like a string of reasons for sending 
out the guns which are (strange to say) ready for Esquimalt to 
Burrard Inlet. Then Lord ELpHinstone arose, and, speaking 
with equal authority, pointed out that though the Inlet isa 
splendid land-locked harbour when you are in it, there is a 
periodical difficulty about getting in, no small defect ina 
naval station. Further, it would be exceedingly liable to 
attack from the United States. We do not contemplate a 
war with our American cousins, but the thing is humanly 
possible, and so we ought to avoid the danger unless it 
were at the expense of incurring a greater—which Lord 
ELPHINsTONE does not think we shall do by sticking to 
Esquimalt. Now what is the course to be taken? “One 
“ officer,” says Lord Expuinstone, “ whose opinion carried 
“ great weight, would tell you that Burrard Inlet was 
“the proper place for a naval station; another officer 
“of equal authority would tell you that the Inlet was 
“ little better than a rat trap.” Just so, and as long as 
the experts keep knocking one another’s cases about 
one another’s ears in this fashion of what avail is it 
to tell us that they must be implicitly trusted? Then 
there is the great sudden invasion business. Lord GrorcE 
Hamitton has been reasonably well scolded for what he said 
on the subject last Monday, or, indeed, for saying anything 
at all; but, as he was asked a direct question, we fail to see 
what course was open to him except to answer it. Besides 
it is rather too easy a style of argument, this practice of 
talking about red herrings instead of tackling the facts. 
Put briefly, what Lord Grorcr had to say about the 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S 150,000 tons was, that they were tons 
net, and not tons gross. In other words, Lord WoLsELEY 
seemed to contemplate the arrival of an enemy in ships 
which contain neither boilers, nor engines, nor hatchways, 
nor skylights, nor steering gear, all of which things are in- 
cluded in the gross to . But a ship which has none of 
them is about as fit to cross the Channel as the Chiteau de 
Coucy ; so we must calculate the transports of our invaders 
in tons gross. When that is done, and allowance is made 
for horses (4 tons net apiece for 30,000), it is found 
that the ApJsuTant-GENERAL’s 150,000 tons run up to 
something not far short of Lord Grorce Hamiiton’s 
480,000 tons. Here, again, the anxious Briton finds him- 
self in the position of Captain Macnzata. How happy 
could he be with either were t’other dear charmer away !— 
but the difficulty is just to know whether he ought to cleave 
to Pouty, or the other lady. A final instance of the pre- 
vailing confusion of opinions, and a very good one, can be 
quoted from the evidence given before the Committee on 
Naval Estimates. Sir Arruur Hoop, the First Sea Lord, 
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ve it as his opinion that we are doing fairly well in 
battle ships, provided we do not stop altogether, but go 
steadily on; that the navy is well organized and ready 
for service; and that, although it ought to be strengthened, 
six cruisers will do. We are going down a descending 
scale. First it was a hundred and eighty-five cruisers, 
then it was twenty-five, now it is six. Admiral Horney, 
Lord Cuartes Beresrorp, and Sir Artnur Hoop, all dis- 
tinguished officers, are severally responsible for these widely 
varying estimates. Out of such differences nothing can 
come but mere angry contradiction. It is true that all 
three are agreed that the navy must be strengthened ; but 
as long as they differ over the how and the when and the 
to what extent it is not possible that their agreement can 
counterbalance their mutual contradictions. Therefore 
once more the first thing to be done is to secure at least 
some approach to unanimity among the doctors, and then 
we shall begin to know where we are. 


MR GLADSTONE’'S ELECTIONEERING TACTICS, 


TC. is very difficult to say what argument, addressed to the 
reason or conscience, is likely to weigh with people who 
are still capable of believing in, and being influenced by, Mr. 


-Giapstone. But, if a shameless self-exposure of sophistry 


has any effect on their understandings, or a deliberate per- 
sistence in false representations gives any shock to their 
moral sense, we should say that Mr. Grapstone’s letter 
to Lord Hartincton—or rather to the Ayrshire electors, 
for it appears that it was published in the newspapers 
even before its nominal addressee had seen it—would lose 
many votes to his party in that constituency. In some 
equally gross cases of controversial dishonesty the distin- 
guished offender has cleverly contrived to conceal the act 
which he was committing behind a mystifying cloud of 
words. Mr. GuapsTone, however, has of late years become 
less cunning, or more careless, in these matters than he was 
wont to be, and the exact nature of the manceuvre to which 
he has descended for electioneering purposes in the present 
instance must be clear to the dullest electoral intelligence in 
Ayrshire. 

The point, indeed, on which this last Gladstonianism 
turns is one which the Scottish mind is particularly well able 
to appreciate. Everybody knows what a Scotchman means 
by the “sentiment of nationality”; or, if there is anybody 
who does not know, and who wants enlightenment, we 
recommend him to communicate with the Duke of AreyLt, 


and request that typical Scotch patriot to describe his 


emotion when he last stood on the field of Bannockburn. 
Everybody knows, we say, or ought to know, that the 
sentiment of nationality is proudly cherished and highly 
rized by the Scot, and that he would look with the utmost 
vistrast and jealousy on any politician whom he suspected of 
adesire to extinguish this sentiment or even to deny it, 
whether in this case of Scotchmen or, by parity of reason- 
ing, Irishmen, its lawful gratifications. This being so, it 
was of course a stroke of tactics no less telling than un- 
scrupulous to represent Lord Harrineron to the Ayrshire 
electors as having threatened to withhold local government 
from Ireland until Irishmen had “ renounced their national 
“aspirations”; and, being astroke of tactics no less telling 
than unscrupulous to represent Lord Harrineton thus, the 
former consideration was as sure to induce Mr. GiapstToxE 
to do it as the latter was certain not to restrain him. To 
this misrepresentation it was of course necessary to reply, 
as he did, by pointing out that he had never made any 
declaration of the kind imputed to him, and remarking 
that “it would be more satisfactory if Mr. GLapsTone 
“would quote my own declarations in my own words.” 
And if Mr. Giapstoyz were not Mr. GiapsTong, so no 
doubt it would be. But Mr. Grapstoye being Mr. 
GtapstTong, it is not any more satisfactory at all to the 
victim of his misrepresentation. For Mr. Guiapstong, with 
the desperate courage he always displays when “ cornered,” 
politely complies with Lord Harrineron’s suggestion, 
— his declaration in his own words, selects as many of 
words as favour the misrepresentation of his views, 
rejects all those which expose its fraudulent perversion of 
the facts, and repeats the falsehood again in more precise 
and definite language than before. “I believe,” Lord 
Hanriveron had said, “ that it is the first duty of Parlia- 
“ ment to assert, and, if necessary, to assert again and again, 
“that the recognition of Irish nationality as the basis of 


“Irish government it will have nothing to do with. When 
“ that idea is definitely removed, and the Irish have ascer- 
“tained that this people will not grant it, then, and not 
* till then, will the ground be cleared for the construction 
“of a plan by which the same local liberties and local 
“ government shall be extended to them as Scotland, 
“ Wales, and England ask for themselves.” In other 
words, so long as the national aspirations of the Irish 
people include an aspiration after a Parliament in Dublin, 
with an Executive responsible to it, Lord HartineTon 
will countenance no such proposal to extend local govern- 
ment in Ireland; but they may aspire to anything else 
they please. Mr, Giapsroyz, however, in the face of 
this enormous qualification of his former statement of 
Lord Harrineron’s views, still adheres to his original 
account of them. Nay; he goes further, and declares that 
the postponement of local government reform in Ireland is 
really denial, because it is “ postponement until after the 
“ fulfilment of an impossible condition.” And this he re- 
gards as likely to help the Gladstonian candidate for Ayr- 
shire. We can only hope, for the credit of the electors, that 
he is utterly mistaken. 


MR. KING'S MOTION. 


it is only too probable that Mr. K1ne was quite right in 
supposing that his plea in favour of the Uncovenanted 
Civil Service of India would prove unattractive to many 
members of the House of Commons. On the whole, he was 
lucky in securing the support of 55 members; and, if 166 
voted against him, the cause of the disaster is not far to 
seek. It would be strange if a Ministry with a large ma- 
jority could not get overwhelming support against anything 
so unpopular as a demand for a little money to remedy a 
not very clearly understood Indian service grievance. No 
doubt it is the duty of every right-minded—that is to say, 
patriotic—Englishman to understand something about the 
government of India. We are told that we ought to do so; 
but, if England expects every man to do this duty, England 
is most egregiously mistaken. In Parliament or out of it, 
what percentage of Englishmen have gone so far as even to 
read that most readable book, Colonel Cuesney’s Jndian 
Polity? Let no man inquire out of pure regard for his 
countrymen. It is only too probable that, if the first Club 
smoking-room could be examined, very few of the gentlemen 
there would be found to have much meaning to attach to 
those mysterious words, Covenanted and Uncovenanted 
Service, Regulation and Non-regulation Province. Still less 
would they have any notions of their own—or secondhand 
ones either—about those complicated questions of scale of 
pay, rights to furlough, promotion, and retiring allowances, 
which are so very serious to Englishmen serving in India. 
Therefore it is not wonderful that the member for Hull had, 
as it were, to preach in the desert ; and, we repeat, he may 
be thankful for his fifty-five supporters. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Kino’s case is not so difficult to under- 
stand when it is looked at as a question of fair play and 
justice. Practically, it amounts to this—why should Jonny, 
who goes into the Indian Civil Service, be better treated as 
to furlough and pension than his cousin Tomas, who = 
into the Public Works Department from Cooper’s Hill? 
Time and space preclude any statement of the history of the 
Covenanted and Uncovenanted Services. Let it be enough 
that they are branches of the Indian Administration, and 
that the first is better treated than the second. The 
Covenanted—that is, the Indian Civil Service—have six 
years’ furlough in twenty-five years’ service, and their 
pensions are paid in sterling. The Uncovenanted— 
(namely, the Woods and Forests, Public Works, Opium, 
and Education Departments), except where special ex- 
ceptions are made, have only about two years’ furlough 
in thirty years, and their pensions are paid in rupees. It is 
characteristic of the curious complications of our public 
offices that Uncovenanted servants who happened to be 
drawing five hundred rupees a month in 1876 “were ad- 
“ mitted to the benefits of Schedule A.” What these are it 
would be long to say. Enough that they are comparatively 
nice, and that other gentlemen in the same service promoted 
to the same posts later on have not been allowed to share in 
them. The difference in the furlough allowed is particularly 
mysterious. Furlough is supposed to be given as necessary 
for health; but, if that is so, it follows that either the 
Covenanted servants get too much or the Uncovenanted too 
little. Here is surely what our Radical friends denounce 
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as an anomaly. The great grievance of the Un- 
covenanted Service, however, arises from that awful 
and mysterious visitation called the depreciation of the 
rupee. The Covenanted and military officers receive their 

nsions in sterling. The Uncovenanted are paid in rupees. 

ractically this means that an officer who retires on 5,000 
rupees a year, instead of receiving 500. or so (which is what 
he was promised thirty years ago), receives about 330l., 
since the rupee has gone down from 2s. to 1s. 4d. Now 
330/. is a miserable sum to retire on after thirty years of 
service in India. To say, as Mr. Courtney did, that the 
purchasing power of the sovereign is greater than it was is 
a hollow mockery ; for in that case the Covenanted and 
military officers who are paid their pensions in sterling are 
gaining, which cannot be soothing to the feelings of the 
Uncovenanted officers. No doubt Mr. Kuno’s case was 
made difficult for him by the fact that the Indian Govern- 
ment always said it would pay the Uncovenanted ser- 
vants’ pensions in rupees at the current rate of exchange, 
and it is doing so. Therefore, it is technically in the 
right. But when the promise was made the rupee was 
at 2s.; when it seemed likely to go higher the Indian 
Government refused to pay beyond that limit ; now that 
it is falling the Uncovenanted servants are kept to the 
letter of their bond, in the spirit of a very Suytock. This 
is to keep a promise to the ear and break it to the hope 
in a manner not quite worthy of a great Government. But, 
putting all questions of justice aside, there is another con- 
sideration which may be recommended to the India Office. 
It is this—Government has already made some parts of the 
Uncovenanted Service so unpopular that candidates could 
not be got for vacancies. Then it has been compelled to go 
‘into the market and tempt men in—a practice which does 
not work for economy, or the interests of the Indian tax- 
payer, or any good thing. It may do as much again, and 

ve to spend far more than the 20,000/. a year or so 
(hardly the cost of a Viceregal progress) which would be 
enough now to remove a serious grievance. If the India 
Office has any doubt on the subject, let it go to the 
Admiralty and War Office, and get the history of the Naval 
and Military Medical Departments, The answers it will 
obtain will be instructive. 


— 


OTHER PEOPLE’S HOUSES. 


As soon as spring begins to merge into summer, and indeed 
throughout the whole of the summer and early autumn 
months, a constant flow of inter-migration sets in among a large 
class of persons who, from various motives, whether of economy, 
-desire for change, or habitual practice which has become almost a 
necessity, are intent upon a temporary change of residence. The 
country squire leaves his spacious mansion and park, and establishes 
himself and his belongings in a poky and cramped house in some 
more or less fashionable quarter of London, the owner of which 
gladly seizes the opportunity of a few months in the country, with 
the additional prospect of putting something in his pocket by the 
transaction ; the fortunate proprietor of an attractive villa on the 
Thames drives a hard bargain with a wealthy Londoner, and 
_goes off to the Land’s End or the West coast of Scotland ; the well- 
to-do country rector has no great difficulty in getting a tenant for 
the vicarage while he takes his holiday at the seaside or on the 
Continent ; and, in sbort, a kind of “general post” is going on 
all over the country, 
The circumstances attending a movement of this kind may, of 
course, be widely different in each case. In one instance the 
transaction may represent a distinct financial gain, while in 
another it may entail a considerable sacrifice, to be regarded 
as a means to an end, and only to be justified by rigid economy 
in other quarters. But in the majority of cases the move 
is effected with some idea of pleasure rather than of duty, 
and as such is looked forward to as an agreeable variation 
on the ordinary course of domestic life. This is perhaps most 
conspicuous in the case of country people who come up to London 
for a short time during the season. It is wonderful what sacri- 
fices will sometimes be made in order to attain this object, Ata 
time of year when Nature is at her loveliest, when their flowers 
are blooming, their young asparagus approaching ection, and 
rural life is becoming really enjoyable, they will leave their 
beautiful country homes without a sigh, and embark upon the un- 
certainties of a stuffy and expensive house in London, to become 
infinitesimal items in the feverish mob of strivers after the un- 
attainable, and to learn by sad experience that there are few hopes 
less certain of realization than that of finding pleasure in the 
London season, Those, in fact, who in their country homes are 
accustomed to every comfort, if not every luxury, will cheerfully 
put up with all kinds of inconveniences and shortcomings in the 
‘way of accommodation to secure a habitable residence in a fairly 


fashionable quarter of the metropolis; and, as far as actuel 
comfort and physical enjoyment go, the Londoner who migrates 
to the country gets incomparably more for his money than the 
countryman who comes to London. Any change of surroundings, 
however, unless attended by such circumstances as to render it a 

inful or distressing one, is sure to be more or less beneficial, 
There is nothing so deteriorating, both to mind and body, as 
monotony ; and, even if the change be accompanied by a certain 
amount of discomfort in the first instance, the chances are that in 
the end the general result will be satisfactory. This theory may, 
of course, be carried a great deal too far; and the restless tempera- 
ment that is always seeking after change will end by being satis- 
fied with nothing. But to the average stay-at-home individual, 
whose ordinary existence is of a somewhat humdrum order, a 
change of any sort comes with the effect of a salutary tonic or 
alterative. No medicine, in fact, isso powerful or efficacious in 
certain cases as a thorough change; and, if it were only possible 
to bring this about at regular intervals, the existence of many a 
toil-worn and custom-ridden slave of civilization would be a very 
different thing from what it is at present. 


There is undoubtedly, . from the mere zest and excitement 
accompanying a change of residence of any sort, unless decidedly 
for the worse, a good deal of interesting experience to be got out of 
a temporary sojourn in another person’s house. The female mind is 
perhaps peculiarly susceptible to this form of emotion. We are con- 
ventionally led to suppose that the average woman is never so happy 
as when she is engaged in investigating the internal economy of a 
friend’s establishment, and that with this idea in view, the 
readiest way of ingratiating yourself with a female visitor is to 
invite her to inspect your house from top to bottom. This is pro- 
bably an ee view of the case; but it is reasonable to 
suppose that the theory is not altogether without foundation ; and 
assuming even a moderate d of curiosity on this subject to be 
innate in the feminine mind, it is obvious that the absolute 
sion for a certain time of a stranger’s house and all that it con- 
tains must offer attractions of no ordinary kind. Not that this 
particular form of curiosity is necessarily confined to the fair sex. 
Stories have been told of amiable and generally harmless mono- 
maniacs of the male persuasion who have devoted their lives to 
the examining of old books, with the idea of finding concealed 
bank-notes, or to the manipulating of old pieces of furniture, with 
a view to the discovery of treasures concealed in secret drawers; 
and to such explorers of the past the temporary acquisition of an 
old house and its appurtenances must be a matter of the most 
lively interest, And although the presence of a ghost on the 
premises is not usually put forward by a house-agent as a special 
feature among the attractions of an eligible family residence, there 
are plenty of psychological enthusiasts who would hail with 
delight the prospect of a sojourn in a haunted house where the 
ghosts were not too unpleasantly demonstrative, and where their 
researches into the night side of nature might be conducted under 
sufficiently exciting, but not too disturbing, conditions. It is not 
necessary, however, to be a specialist in secret drawers or other 
occult investigations to find plenty of interest in other people’s sur- 
roundings which have for the time being become one’s own. The 
access to another man’s library, for instance, provided the books, 
as is sometimes the case, are not carefully locked up, would by 
many persons be looked upon as alone worth the rent of the house; 
and even to those whose literary tastes do not extend beyond works 
of fiction or the general produce of the railway bookstall, it is in- 
teresting to find how far another n’s ideas coincide with your 
own, and very likely to have a chance of lighting on something 
entirely new. This applies with equal force to the garden, the 
stables, the kitchen, and, indeed, to every department of the 
establishment ; for no matter how correct any previously formed 
theories may be as to the internal economy of a house, it would 
be strange if the occupation for some weeks or months of the 
hearth of another did not suggest some new idea, or, at any 
rate, some better development of existing arrangements at 
home. It is quite likely, indeed, assuming that your own and 
your hired house are in a general way pretty much on a level, 
that everything may at first appear very much better and more 
desirable than what you have hitherto been accustomed to. 
The pattern of the wall-paper will seem in better taste, the 
chintzes fresher and brighter, the arm-chairs more comfortable, 
and the rooms more  capmege liveable. In short, it is by no 
means impossible that for the moment you may be put altogether 
out of conceit with your own house, and inclined to wonder how 
‘ou can have lived in it so long without finding out its deficiencies. 
is feeling, however, will by degrees wear off, and by the time 
the tenancy has come to an end it is quite probable that the tenant 
will be only too glad to get back to his own house, But he will 
have got hold of some new ideas, the carrying out of which will 
supply him with some interesting and—provided he or his female 
belongings are not tempted to launch out into reckless extrava- 
gance in emulation of what they have seen—sufficiently harmless 
occupation ; and an improvement suggested by some device or 
arrangement, perhaps ear or incomplete in itself, in another 
person’s house, may make all the difference hereafter in his own. 
The circumstances attending the letting of a house are, as a 
tule, prosaic enough in themselves. But it is not difficult to invest 
them with the attributes of a romance, and a transaction of this 
kind has before now supplied the groundwork of a plot for the 
novelist. For, putting aside the idea of anything sensational in 


the way of romance, it is a perfectly reasonable supposition that 
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the bringing together of two parties in such a manner may result 
jn an intimacy of a much more interesting kind, and an acquaint- 
ance commenced through the commonplace medium of a house- 
agent may develop into a life-long friendship, if nothing further. 


THE REAL PEASANT’S FRIEND. 


— are not a few tempting subjects this week for the 
political Democritus. Mr. Gladstone calmly affirming the 
thing that has been several times proved to be not, as an elec- 
tioneering device is agreeable, but perhaps too serious. The 
Parnellite dinner is good and particularly interesting, viewed in 
the light of the contention of the Daily News that the dinner at 
the Café Royal was “triumphant,” and in some way or other 
finally proved the immaculateness of the Irish Parliamentary 

. On this a person, signing himself “An Old Twaddler,” 
sends us an epigram which seems, at any rate, well-meant 


Paruiamentary Party /oguitur.) 
You talk of “ Parnellism and Crime,” 

You call us “ scoundrel,” “ traitor,’’ “ sinner.” 
Answer: (in reason and in rhyme 

Complete) “ We ask ourselves to dinner!” 


But, for our part, we have from the beginning of the week kept 
our eye on @ pleasing letter to Sir Balthasar Foster from Sir 
William 
namesake of one at least of Their Majesties of Cologne. This has 
all the more interest that Sir William does not write much now; 
the pen (an instrument wherein he was once not unskilled) having 
‘been given up almost wholly for the tongue. Perhaps, on the 
Baconian principle, this may account for the little defects of 
exactness” observable of late in Sir William, but that shall be 
asit may. And, being ourselves extremely generous, we shall 

int out that, though the subject of the letter is the Allotments 

ill, Sir William’s omission to apologize to Mr. Pitt-Lewis in con- 
nexion with that matter must not, owing to the date of the letter, 
be charged against him. The letter, indeed, was not published 
till some days after the member for the Barnstaple division had 
pointed out that Sir William Harcourt, with the chivalry natural 
toa person of many quarterings, had accused a sick man of running 
away. But apparently Sir Balthasar had not been able to resign 
himself steadily to the pain of parting, for public use, with the 
letter of Sir William, his brother-in-arms, for it is dated six days 


It begins with a congratulation to “my dear Foster” on the 
Allotments Association over which he “40 worthily presides.” 
Now, as is well known, there are those who charge “my dear 
Foster” with playing but a cuckoo’s part towards poor Mr. Jesse 
Collings. “ My dear Foster” and the others were all sons of Jesse ; 
Mr. Collings fostered them, just as now Sir Balthasar does. 
“ Balthasar sits in Jesse's chair,” and some people wonder how on 
earth he came there. Sir William does not there is 
theory that wonder is the appanage (Sir William knows that 
word) of vulgar souls only. But he congratulates Sir Balthasar 
on the “ exposure” of the “ new-born” Labourers’ League which 
has been recently “ founded ” at Birmingham, and which has been 
compelled to “hoist its true colours” at Williss Rooms, God 
bless us; but this isa derangement of epitaphs! We have all 
heard of “ exposing new-born” children, but the practice is not 
generally held to be the subject of congratulation, And then it 
seems that the new-born infant which was thus cruelly treated by 
Sir Balthasar, and whose suflerings are gloated over by Sir 
William, was also “ founded” (the scholiast suggests “ found” or 
“foundlinged”). The usual practice of exposed infants is to cry, 
but this one didn’t; it “hoisted its true colours”! “I mark 
three hundred on the head of Turk, and I make metaphors which 
-are consecutive,” boasted a great French poet. Far be it from us 
to set any limits to the prowess of Sir William with his fist; but 
the sequence of his metaphor certainly seems to full short of 
Gautier’s. Still, let us return to the unfortunately naked new- 
born child which was ag and thereupon hoisted its true 
colours in the rooms of Willis. Some good easy people, it seems, 
might have been disposed to hope that this latter-day “ Baby 
Bunting,” this infant hoisting flags, was “established to pursue, 
under rival auspices, the same object which had been constantly and 
successfully pursued in the past by the Allotments Association.” 
Ah! but it’s the turn of phrase Sir William has and the fine, 
fresh language, entirely! He can even spare another sentence of 
the same ; but then it seems he “doubted.” He fixed his eagle 
eye on Mr. Collings, and that eye at once (the style is catching) 
smelt a rat. “ His suspicions was aroused,” as the members of a 
force over which he once presided with much grace are wont to 
say. Mr. Collings was suspicious, the “ Birmingham hotel” in 
which the poor Baby Bunting was born was suspicious, and he 
could not discover the presence of “the eminent and recalcitrant 
Vice-Presidents.” In fact, it would seem that Sir William said 
to himself, with the acuteness of his collateral ancestor when he 
discovered the Gunpowder Plot, “There is something wrong.” 
And he was, it is unnecessary to say, right. A week or two later 
the “eminent and recalcitrant Vice-Presidents” “declined to 
support their President's Bill.” The provisions, it seems, of the 
Small Holdings Bill were vital; their object was “to re-create in 
England an independent peasantry,” such as, or if possible even 


Harcourt, from the descendant of British Kings to the | 
| means, glorify, embrace, and extol them the next! 


happier than, that among which, as Sir William once mentioned 
in an interesting speech, he spent his own guileless youth at 
Bolton Percy, The eminent and recalcitrant Vice-Presidents 
would not support the Bill,and Sir William, no longer suspicious, 
was now only “curious.” He wanted to know how they 
would excuse themselves, And as he passed from suspicion to 
curiosity, so he has now passed from curiosity to consternation. 
It is the “ hardihood of assertion” of “so candid a man” as 
Lord Hartington which is making Sir William despair of man- 
kind. He reflects that Lord Hartington is “in an awkward 
situation” (how different from that of some years ago when, 
Achilles sulking in his tent, the temporary Agamemnon of the 
Liberal party had for Ulysses and Nestor rolled into one a cer- 
tain person who shall be nameless!) Such a situation requires 
“courage.” But whether it requires more courage than Sir 
William himself shows may be doubtful. For, quoting Lord 
Hartington’s reference to the prospectus of the Labourers’ League 
as containing what Lord Hartington does eupport, and ignorin 
the fact that that prospectus contains nothing about the Sm 
Holdings Bill, he goes on to say that Lord Hartington will not 
support the textual things which Lord Hartington has just said 
he will support. And there is still more courage in an awkward 
situation to follow. “To such depths of absurdity can sersible 
men be brought who have become accomplices in a sham and 
have to apologize for their icipation in an imposture.” Ah! 
what a noble sentence! hat a moralist to have among us! 
What an admirable description of certain persons, let us say, who 
imprison, denounce, coerce Irishmen in one year, and, while these 
Irishmen pursue exactly the same ends by exactly the same 
And then 
Sir William returns from Lord Hartington (left in the depths 
of absurdity, but full of courage) to Mr. Collings, who seems 
to exercise on this worthy knight a strangely disturbing effect. 
Mr. Collings and “ his manceuvres” have n “found out.” 
He has “sacrificed the labourer’s cause.” He has made a 
Labourers’ League which is only a “subordinate machinery ” (for 
what does the reader who is not experienced in the reasoning of 
Colney Hatch guess?) “ for the coercion of the Irish peasant and 
the maintenance of the extortions ” (that is, the rent declared fair 
by the Courts which Sir William helped to establish) “of Irish 
landlords.” Mr. Collings’s name is the “favourite aversion” of 
agricultural labourers, who, no doubt, have come in a body to 
Sir William and told him so, for which he compliments them by 
saying that they are a shrewd class, 
We think they are; though too often, by no fault of their own, 

a backward, a — and an ill-informed one; and we are 
quite sure that, if Unionist agents took half the pains that is taken 
by Separatists to put the truth before them, it is not Mr. Collings 
who would be their “ favourite aversion,” or the “eminent and 
recalcitrant Vice-Presidents” in whom they would see “man- 
cuvrers.” Mr. Jesse Collings has at no time been the very wisest 
of politicians, but he has been a transparently honest one, His 
sole hope of office, and of carrying out his own pet schemes, 
lay in hanging on to Mr. Gladstone, and he refused so to 
hang on because Mr, Gladstone turned his coat, and he, Mr. 
Collings, declined to turn his, That is the kind of thing 
which can be made very plain to that shrewd class tho 
agricultural labourer. They can also be taught to ask whether 
there is any record of similar conduct on the part of Sir William 
Harcourt. And when they get an answer to that question they 
may be taught to ask, further, whether there is any record in Sir 
William’s career of conduct exactly the opposite—of his giving up, 
not office for opinions, but opinions for office, And to that 
question at least they will not have much difliculty in getting an 
answer—an answer referring to events of pretty recent date. They 
may not find with such a production as the letter to Sir 
Balthasar the same faults that more sophisticated persons may 
find. The singularly mixed infants which are new-born, are 
exposed, and hoist their colours all in what we trust we may 
without frivolity call the twinkling of a bedpost, may not shock 
their literary sense; and penny-a-lining about “ promoting under 
rival auspices” and “ delusions conspicuously dispelled” may 
seem to them quite the proper thing for what a recent heroine in 
an American novel calls “a piece in the newspaper.” For all 
the ins and outs of Lord Hartington’s votes and Mr, Collings’s 
Bills, and what not, they will have very little comprehension and 
not much interest, wherein we blame them not. ‘They will not, 
being a kind of folk not given to sarcasm or sneer, read with quite 
such relish as we read just after the new-born child and the 
auspices, and so forth, the sentence which we have quoted once, but 
which we must quote once more. “To such depths of absurdity 
can sensible men be brought [we have heard, and, indeed, we know, 
that Sir William was once a sensible man] who have become 
accomplices in a sham, and have to apologize for their participation 
in an imposture.” Nor will they look forward with such lively 

leasure as we do to the fulfilment of the last clause, and to hear- 
ing Sir William some day apologize in his own peculiar ~ for 
participation in the imposture of Gladstunian Home Rule. They 
will not do all this. But they will do, if they are a shrewd class, 
two things. They will know that Mr. Collings has had no motive 
for being, and no record of having been, anything but their sincere, 
if not always their wisest, friend, and they will ask for any 
similar proof of the friendship of Sir William urt, 
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SCULPTURE AT THE SMALLER GALLERIES. 


T our article on the sculpture of the year we were so long 
attracted by the copious display at the Royal Academy that 
we had no = left to go beyond it. But the show is fairly 
good at the New Gallery, and sculpture elsewhere deserves some 
mention also. It is proper, therefore, that we should add a sup- 
plement to our last week’s criticism. 

The Central Hall of the New Gallery is very happily adapted 
for the exhibition of works of sculpture; and, no doubt, when 
next year there shall have been a longer time to select works of 
plastic art, we may expect a representative collection. This year, 
with some things that are bad, and more that are mediocre, 
there are several pieces which deserve great praise, while some 
of these are by sculptors not represented in the Royal Academy. 
It is to the New Gallery that we must go this year to see Mr. 
Bates, Mr. Swynnerton, and Mr, Roscoe Mullins. A sort of 
prominence or place of honour is given to the “ Young Satyr” 


(310) of Mr. A. Legros. This is a marble sketch, over which | 
vome of our contemporaries have raved. We have always sought, © 
_ of cyclists for these limited purposes has ceased to present 


while admitting Mr. Legros’s t gifts in more than one branch 
of art, to deprecate the heedless flattery that greets him as a 
master in all. This satyr is fleshy, we admit, but we can admit 
no more. What Mr. Legros might possibly make of this figure, if 
he would condescend to finish it, we know not. At present it is 
in the peculiar half-baked condition in which a work should not 
be seen even by a fellow-artist, least of all by the public. We 
turn away with pleasure to Mr. Swynnerton’s ambitious and suc- 
cessful fountain, “ Love’s Chalice” (336). This sculptor has done 
nothing before so promising or so important as this. A nude 
Eros presents his hollowed hands, full of cold water, to a draped 
maiden, who stoops to drink. The figures are in the round, against 
an architectural entablature of architrave and frieze. The sculp- 
tor’s part seems to us happier than the architect’s. The figures 
are well modelled, and ps nand ee posed; only the face of Love 
is most unfortunate; he positively carries the resemblance of an 
elderly comic actor. Mr. Swynnerton, we hope, will remodel 
this head. To the right of Mr. Swynnerton’s fountain stands a 
statuette of Mr. Thornycroft’s well-known statue, “ The Mower” 
(334), of delightful size. This little work, executed in bronze, 
would be a must appropriate ornament for a modern drawing- 
room, and we hope Mr. Thornycroft will be persuaded to publish 
it at this size. Mr. R. Stephens has a pretty statuette (339). 
With Mr. Mullins’s “The First Dip” (327), a group of two nude 
girls carrying a child between them, we are not satisfied. The 
action naturally flings the principal figures apart, and divides the 
composition where it should be drawn together. 

The New Gallery is strong in works in relief. Mr. Harry Bates 
sends two of his beautiful panels. “ Peace” (317) represents a 
naked and evidently vainglorious poet strolling along with his 
lyre, while a strictly-draped singing woman marches beside him, 
and waves a loose chaplet of bays; “ War” shows the back of a 
warrior, who leaves his wife and child behind him. There is 
considerable evidence at the New Gallery of the effect which 
the Tuscan sculpture seen in London last winter has had on our 
sculptors. Mr. G.G, Frampton has been most happily inspired 
by it in his austere female head in very low relief (348); Mr. 

amo Thornycroft, on the other hand, has not been by any means 
so lucky in his similar head (335). The New Gallery is rich in 
medals and medallions. Mr, ‘Thornycroft makes up for the failure 
we have just chronicled by his extremely happy and picturesque 
circular medals of his wife and son (349, 351), and the work of 
the Society of Medallists, generally, as seen in a succession of 
cases, is well worth study. We ought to mention the names of 
Mr. Onslow Ford, Mr. Poynter, and Sir Arthur Clay. 

In iconic sculpture there is not much of importance in the New 
Gallery. Mr. Ford’s sketch of “MacLure Hamilton” (344) is 
superbly spirited. The best of some rather coarse and exaggerated 
busts by Mr. Dressler is the “ John Ruskin” (320). The veteran 
of British sculptors, who has not exhibited for several years, Mrs. 
Mary Thornycroft, comes forward with two heads of children 
(324, 325), in that fresh and wag he which made her work so 
popular forty years Mr. Mullins sends a good portrait 
statuette (328) and an interesting bust of a girl (329). We must 
not omit to mention Mr. E. Millais’s “Typical Basset-hound ” 
(309), which is excellently odd. 

The Grosvenor Gallery contains many bad things, and a few 
good things, which are not all new. We like Mr. Mullins’s 
“ Conquerors,” but we are tired of praising it. Mr. Peploe Brown's 
“ Artillery Sentry ” (373) is less petty in style, and rather more 
real, than any of his military statuettes which we have seen be- 
fore. Mr. T. Nelson MacLean is not up to his usual mark this 
year, nor is Miss Henrietta Montalba. On the whole, the best 
_ of sculpture at the Grosvenor is a “ Boy’s Head ” (361), by 

r. Mullins. At the New English Art Club, among all the 
extraordinary incongruous pictures, Mr. J. Stirling Lee, whom we 
miss from the other exhibitions, refreshes the weary critic with 
two beautiful works—a bronze head, and a design in low relief, 
also in bronze. 


MILITARY CYCLING. 


A NEW step forward in the progress of developing the art of 
military cycling was marked on Friday week by a lecture 
and discussion, of considerable interest, at the Royal United Service 
Institution. The lecturer, Lieutenant-Colonel Savile, is probably 


the only man who could have given a consecutive history of what 
has been done in this direction in this country and abroad up to 
the present time. He has had access to the sources of information 
on all subjects connected with foreign armies, he has been person- 
ally in command on the two occasions when cyclists have been tried 
on an extended scale in England, he has been President of the 
Committee appointed to consider many important points in con- 
nexion with military cycling, he has been for many years himself a 
keen cyclist, and, lastly, he brings to bear on the subject the results 
of those studies which have placed him in the position of Professor 
of Tactics at the Royal Military College. Under these circumstances 
his lecture could not fail to be of great value. 

It is, perhaps, characteristic of how we do things here that, 
although we have notoriously a deficiency of horses, and notoriously 
sufficiency of cycles, we should have been the last of the Great 
Powers (excluding Russia) to take to using the latter. Cycles do 
not appear to have ever been recommended even in a letter to the 
ag here for conveying information and orders until they had 

n actually so used for six years in Italy, Austria, France, and 
Germany followed suit, and in all these countries the employment 


novelty. If, however, we have been behindhand from this point of 
view, we have been beforehand from another. First of all, of course, 
there is the inevitable committee. We usually are beforehand with 
committees; although no doubt in this case there is some excuse 
for the delegation of duties, as even the versatile Adjutant-Genera} 
does not, we believe, ride a bicycle. We look forward, however, to 
the next edition of The Soldier's Pocket Book to find the complete 
statistics of all subjects connected with military cycling. But, 
secondly, we find that there is the recognition of the distinct aim 
of cyclists to assist cavalry in their work of obtaining information 
and giving security to an army in the field. This point was 
tersely put by Colonel Savile when he said:—“ The cycle is now 
recognized by military authorities as one of the means of trans- 
port of that mobile infantry which may possibly in the future 
supply the fire power so long needed by cavalry when employed 
far in advance of the marching columns of an army.” This sen- 
tence was perhaps the only one which gave rise to adverse 
criticism, for it was seized upon by Colonel Lonsdale Hale as a 
int of attack. Perhaps he regarded it as the key of the position, 
n any case, however, this position was impregnable. For not only 
did Colonel Savile point out with obvious force that, unless the 
cycle was recognized as a means of transport for mobile 
infantry, the War Office would not have sanctioned the formation 
of regular and volunteer cyclist bodies, nor appointed a Committee 
to report on wy Dom questions in connexion with their 
employment, but Lord Wolseley, as Chairman, took exception to 
Colonel Hale’s line of argument, at any rate as far as it applied to 
the employment of novelties. We cannot help thinking that the 
combative qualities which form the basis of a soldier's profession 
carried Colonel Hale rather further in his remarks than he intended. 
For hitherto he has shown himself not only open to conviction as 
to the utility of military novelties, but has given much time and 
labour in order to assist in solving some of the tactical problems 
which are involved in the employment of cyclist infantry. 

We were glad to notice that Colonel Savile took the same 
general view about the cycling experiments at Easter that we put 
forward at the time, and that he was supported in the line he took 
by Colonel Cooper King, who acted as umpire in chief on that 
occasion. It is as well to draw attention to this fact, because 
there was then, in some of the least well-informed papers at any 
rate, a great deal of inaccurate statement as well as ignorant judg- 
ment. And in the vague talk which followed, the efforts of the 
cyclists were ed as having met only with failure. We are 
now definitely told that no other military force could have done 
what was actually done on this first occasion of trial. 

One of the most interesting points that has been raised is the 
question of whether the preference is to be given to what are called 
multicycles or to machines carrying only one rider. In the detach- 
ment of regular cyclists at Aldershot they have a preference for 
machines which carry four men, but which can be coupled together 
to hold six, eight, ten, or twelve. The advantages of this system 
are, first, that the force is more compact, and that the “ tailing 
out” of a long column is to some extent avoided; and, secondly, 
that the machines can be wheeled along the road by one man, while 
the remainder are attacking in an extended formation. The disad- 
vantages are, first, that if any of the four men are lazy, the work 
thrown on to the others is excessive ; secondly, that multicycles are 
very much more difficult to move along very bad roads than single 
safety bicycles. In addition to this, it will be always necessary to 
have a certain number of single machines, as scouting and message 
carrying cannot be always done in parties of four or more. There 
is also a further difficulty in the way of the use of multicycles by 
Volunteers—namely, that, as each man owns the machine he rides, 
and uses it for his ordinary touring work, there is no means of 
purchasing machines to hold aun then one, unless the corps funds 
could be made available. The whole subject, however, is still too 
much in its infancy for us to be able to pronounce with certainty 
on many unsettled points, It is to be hoped that the Report of the 
Committee, which we are now informed is complete, will be pub- 
lished soon ; and we also hear of manceuvres in the Midlands ip 
August, in which the experiment of a night march on cycles is to 
be tried. We hope, too, that we may soon see a machine-rifle 
properly fitted on to a cycle, and a well-constructed means of 
transporting engineering tools and materials for demolitions, 
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OUR FOREIGN TRADE. 


HE Board of Trade returns for May are ingly satis- 
factory. In the latter of the autumn there were general 
that the present would be one of the most prosperous years 
we had witnessed for a long time; but the early spring brought 
disappointment, and it is with special satisfaction, therefore, we 
see so decided a recovery in May. The value of the imports for 
that month was 30,370,775/., being an increase compared with 
May of last year of 2,449,454/., or about md a cent. ; and the value 
of the exports of British and Irish produce and manufactures 
was 19,276,225/., an increase com with May last year of 
2,778,889l., or about 163 bg cent. For the first five months of 
the year the increase in the case of the imports was ae per 
cent., and in the case of the exports was somewhat under 7} per 
cent. It will be seen, therefore, that the proportionate increase 
in May, both in imports and exports, was very much greater 
than for the five months including May. In other words, May is 
by far the best month of the year so far as it has gone. It is 
to be recollected, however, that there was one more working 
day in May this year than in May last year; but, even making 
allowance for that, the improvement is very remarkable. The 
Times, in a leading article on Monday, thought it necessary to 
assure its readers that an excess in the value of the imports over 
the exports was not a matter of regret, and characteristically 
assigned an entirely wrong reason for the phenomenon. We 
should have thought that by this time even the 7imes might have 
learned that the value of the a exceeds that of the exports 
partly because in the value of the imports is included freight and 
commission, while these are not included in the value of the ex- 
; and, further, that the imports include the return on invest- 
ments of British capital abroad, and the ~o— for British 
shipping also employed abroad. Since the Zimes seems to be 
—" on these points, we need offer no apology for referring to 
. There is, however, another circumstance connected with 
the imports as to which the Zimes might with better reason have 
expressed some disappointment. Of the total increase of 2,449,454/. 
in the value of the imports for the month of May, no less than 
1,327,479/. is in articles of food and drink duty free. In other 
words, more than half the total increase in the value of the im- 
ports is in articles which might have been produced at home. Our 
readers are aware that during the — twenty years the total 
additional supply of food required by the increase in the popu- 
lation and by the rise in the standard of living has been drawn 
from foreign countries ; that is to say, our own farmers have not 
increased their supply to the home 4 moma And it would 
appear at first sight from the figures we have just cited that they 
are rather losing than gaining ground. But it is to be recol- 
lected that, owing to the drought of last year, the barley and 
oat crops were very deficient, so were peas and beans, fruits, and 
the like. Now, of the total increase in the value of articles 
of food and drink duty free imported in May, nearly half a million 
is due to the increase in barley, and 113,000/. in oats. There 
is also a large increase in beans and a small increase in peas. It 
is true, nevertheless, that there is a considerable increase like- 
wise in the value of dead meats of all kinds imported, in cheese, 
butter, and fruit; but in wheat there is a smaller import, and 
since the 1st of September—that is, since the beginning of 
the current agricultural year—there is a falling off in the im- 
ts of wheat compared with the corresponding period of the 
year. This is partly due, no doubt, to the fact 
that the warmth and drought of last year were favourable to the 
wheat crop, and that the yield of that crop has proved to be 
teally larger than at the time it was estimated to be. Secondly, 
it is doubtless due to the short crops of the United States and 
ia. The Russian crop was immense, and the exports from 
Russia have consequently been so large that the price has not 
risen as might have been expected. But yet the price during the 
current —— year was higher than last year, and this 
doubtless has tended to keep down consumption. There is one 
other feature of the imports which is not satisfactory—it is the 
decrease in chemicals, dye-stuffs, and tanning substances, and also 
in the raw materials of manufacture. It would seem when trade 
is growing, as the figures before us prove it to be, that we might 
have expected increased imports of raw materials; but possibly 
the falling off last month was due to exceptional causes. 

Turning now to the exports, we find, both for the month and 
for the five months, an increase under every heading. The in- 
crease is largest, however, in yarns and textile fabrics. Of the 
total increase, for example, of 2,778,389/., no less than 1,251,286/. 
is under the head of yarns and textile fabrics, or very nearly half; 
and this increase is mainly due to the increased exports to the 
East of both cotton and cotton piece-goods. There is a 
decided increase to China and Japan, as well as to India. But 
what is most remarkable is the increase in the exports of cotton 
yarn and twist to China and Japan. Our Lancashire manufac- 
turers have for some time past been concerned at the rapidity of 
the growth of cotton manufacture in the Bombay Presidency. It 
has often been pointed out that the mills, being so close to where 
Cotton is grown, have a great advantage over their Lancashire 
competitors; and those latter, in consequence, have become 
alarmed at the rapidity with which the manufacture was growing 
in India, and the vigour with which the Bombay millowners were 
pushing their business in China and Japan. There is nothing 
remarkable, therefore, in the fact that the export of cotton yarn to 
India goes on. In other words, the manufacturers of Bombay buy 


arn here at home to turn it into cloth, which they sell both in 
ndia and in China and Japan, Apparently the , gg De 
in India are not able to supply the demand of the weaving- 
mills. But the remarkable circumstance to which we would now 
call atttention is the increase in the exports of cotton yarn and 
twist both to China and Japan. Thus, for the first five months 
of last year only 3,046,100 lbs. of cotton yarn and twist were 
aneted to China and Hongkong, whereas in the first five 
months of this year the exports have amounted to as much as 
7,917,000 lbs., or considerably more than twice as much. In 
the first five months of last year the exports to Japan were 
5,730,600 Ibs., and in the corresponding period of this year they 
have risen to as much as 14,223,600 lbs. Apparently, then, the 
cotton manufacture in both China and Japan is rapidly growing. 
There has likewise been an increase in the exports of cotton 
manufactures to the South American States, except the Argentine 
Republic. The increase in the exports both of cotton yarn and of 
cotton piece-goods to India is the more remarkable because of the 
falling off in the exports of wheat from India. Thus in the first 
five months of the current year we imported from India od 
913,835 cwts. of wheat, against 2,950,250 cwts. in the correspond- 
ing period of last year. Our purchases of wheat from India, there- 
fore, in the five months of this year were less than a third of our 
purchases in the corresponding period of last year; but, on the 
other hand, we sold to India a larger quantity of cotton yarn and 
cotton piece-goods. The increase is not so remarkable for the 
five months; but in the month of May the increase is really re- 
markable, In May of last year the exports of cotton piece-goods 
to Bombay were 37,577,000 yards; but this wd in the same 
month they were 55,328,000 yards; those to Madras rose from 
10,137,300 yards to 13,921,400 yards, and those to Bengal and 
Burmah from 79,618,500 yards to 103,573,500 yards. There can 
be but one explanation of this fact. The long immunity of India 
from famine, the opening up of the country by means of railways, 
the construction of public works, and the general growth of wealth 
and industry have so greatly increased the purchasing power of 
the people that, notwithstanding a comparatively bad harvest 
twelve months ago, and a consequent great falling off in the sales 
of wheat to this country, the Indian people are able to buy the 
cotton cloth they require much more largely from us. 

It would, of course, be rash to infer that we are about to see a 
great development in our trade because May has been so satis- 
factory. The increase in that month may have been due to 
temporary causes, and may, therefore, not be maintained; but 
the probability is that the improvement in trade will be main- 
tained. It has now gone on slowly since the end of 1885. Very 
curiously it has manifested itself most strongly at the close of 
each year. At the end of 1885 very high hopes were engendered, 
which, however, the following year disappointed. Towards the 
close of 1886, however, still stronger hopes were entertained 
and, as every reader will recollect, in October and November of 
last year the expectations of the trading community were most 
sanguine; in the first four months of the current year there was 
a decided check given to trade, and now once more hope is 
beginning to prevail. There are signs of improvement even in the 
iron trade, which a little while ago looked almost desperate, and 
the quantity of business being done in every other industry 
is unquestionably very large. The market reports and trade 
circulars are likewise more hopeful than they were, and all the 
statistical evidence, such as the railway traffic returns and the 
Clearing House returns, undoubtedly go to confirm the evidence 
of the Board of Trade returns. Add to all this that the value of 
money is at present exceedingly low. Wages have been reduced, 
economies have been introduced into every department of business, 
the cost of living is much less than it was a few years ago, and the 
purchasing power of the people has consequently increased. All 
this goes to strengthen the belief that the improvement in trade will 
not only continue, but that it will gain in volume and momentum. 
As yet, however, there is very little tendency to speculate. In 
trade as well as upon the Stock Exchange when a marked revival 
is expected the more enterprising and far-seeing are apt to buy 
up stocks for the p' of selling again when prices rise, and the 
fact that there is so little speculation now goes rather against what 
we have been saying above, since it tends to show that the best- 
informed do not anticipate any considerable rise in prices. It is to 
be recollected, on the other hand, aE ap that there has been a 
very great rise in some prices, notably in co ; and, further, it is 
to be recollected that trade improvement a's on without, any 
7 marked rise in Degen for some time yet. Lastly, it is not to 
be left out of sight that speculators have to take into account poli- 
tical probabilities as well as economic calculations. If war were to 
break out, for example, the trade improvement might not be checked, 
but undoubtedly the current of trade would be diverted, and, 
further, so much disturbance would be caused in the money 
markets all over the world that the speculators might suffer very 
heavy losses. Until, therefore, the course of events upon the 
Continent for the present year can be forecast a little more clearly, 
it is not surprising that speculators avoid committing themselves 
largely in new enterprises. It is doubtless the very uncertainty 
of politics upon the Continent that causes trade to improve so 
much more rapidly towards the close of each year and to fall off 
again as the spring advances, Speculators feel at the beginning 
of the autumn that they have a few months before them during 
which they can count with reasonable certainty upon peace being 
cphioheel » whereas when the spring is approaching they fear 
what may happen from day to day. ‘Ihat nevertheless trade has 
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improved in so marked a manner last month is decisive evidence 
of the strength of the causes which are working towards improve- 
ment at present, and go to prove, as we have said, that unless 
war actually breaks out that improvement is likely to continue, 
and even if war were to break out, it by no means follows that 
improvement would be stopped. 


TIE BRITISH MUSEUM—MR. BOND’S RESIGNATION. 


a iy retirement from active life of a public servant of high 
character and distinguished ability must always be regarded 
with regret, and it is thus that our readers will have received the 
recent announcement of the resignation of Mr. Edward A. Bond, 
the Principal Librarian of the British Museum, It is now fifty 
years since, at the age of twenty-two, Mr. Bond became a member 
of the staff, having already had a five years’ training in the Public 
Record Office, then located in the Tower of London. In 1870, 
after proving his fitness in less important posts, he became Keeper 
of the Manuscript Department, and in the fortieth year of his 
service, on the resignation of the late Mr. Winter Jones, was pro- 
moted to the office which for nearly ten years he has so worthily 
occupied. At the time of his appointment there were those who 
thought that a forty years’ continuous employment was rather 
a disqualification, and the opinion was openly expressed that 
& younger and presumably a more energetic man should have been 
entrusted with the supervision of a national establishment, the 
management of which was in many respects regarded as somewhat 
behind the age. It was soon found, however, that the result more 
than justitied the recommendation of the Trustees, and the reforms 
and improvements which were originated and successfully carried 
out by the new Librarian have proved that he was Dow wy = of 
equal energy and administrative ability ; and those only who knew 
the Museum during the years which preceded his appointment 
can properly appreciate the reforms which have been effected 
during Mr. Bond's tenure of office, or recognize the thoughtful and 
beneticent administration which, supported as he has been through- 
out by a loyal and most eflicient body of “ Keepers” and assist- 
ants, has converted what promised to become nothing more than a 
splendid cabinet of curiosities into a valuable and most important 
educational institution. 

It is to Mr. Bond that students owe the introduction of the 
electric light into the Reading-room., ‘This improvement, so 
grateful during the dark winter days, was followed by a consider- 
able extension of the hours when the Reading-room was available, 
and by the removal of certain vexatious regulations respecting the 
renewal of tickets of admission. Previous to this time the ticket, 
issued under strictest rules, and for a limited period, might 
at any time be demanded, and its production was necessary 
at the entrance of the Reading-room to obtain admission; and 
though the attendants when they knew their visitor did not always 
enforce the regulations too literally, they have been known in 
legitimate fulfilment of their duty to turn back an archbishop, one 
of the most distinguished scholars of his day, to say nothing of 
men of lesser note who had forgotten to renew their ticket or 
neglected to bring it with them; while from other departments, 
that the privileged ticket-holder might not be disturbed, the ordi- 
nary visitor was on Tuesdays and Thursdays rigidly excluded. 
Soon followed the removal of the Natural History Collection 
to its new home at South Kensington; this, though reliev- 
ing the overcrowded galleries, and giving much needed, even 
if insufficient space, for the treasures accumulated at Blooms- 
bury, which had never yet been properly exhibited, entailed 
upon the Principal Librarian an unusual amount of forethought 
and careful calculation. The new “ White” buildings, which 
owe their existence to the munificent bequest of the late Mr. 
William White, and are erected at the eastern side of the Museum, 
covering what until now had been the Principal Librarian’s 
garden, have throughout had the benefit of Mr. Bond’s judicious 
supervision. In them are the storehouse and gallery for the 
prints and drawings, workrooms long and urgently required for 
the Manuscript Department, newspaper rooms, and, above all, the 
beautiful galleries in which are exhibited the Japanese drawings 
and the superb collection of glass, china, and majolica; and in 
another part of the Museum a gallery has been built in connexion 
with the department of Greek and Roman antiquities for the 
reception of the extraordinarily interesting remains removed 
hither from the Mausoleum of Halicarnassos. One work only has 
Mr. Bond left unfinished; in years gone by the officials of the 
Museum were apparently bent upon proving to a not too exacting 
public that to print a catalogue of the books in the library was a 
thing impossible. The utmost that could be done was to print 
a catalogue of the “ books of reference” in the Reading-room ; 
but to produce anything like an exhaustive cutalogue of the 
whole library was regarded as too impracticable to be attempted. 
It did not seem to have occurred to them that the value of a 
catalogue of a great national library lies, not only in showing 
what books it possesses, but in disclosing what books are wanting, 
and that the publication of such a catalogue and its judicious 
distribution would do more towards supplying deficiencies than 
would years of tedious examination of a huge catalogue in manu- 
script. If Mr. Bond had no other claim upon our gratitude than 
the initiation of this useful work, already considerably advanced, 
we should have more than sufficient cause to express our obliga- 
tion; and we are inclined to anticipate that this most useful work 


will in the end prove one of the most advan us of those 
reforms which Mr. Bond has introduced during his ten years of 
successful administration. 

Among the many gracious acts which fill the life of the Prince 
him to express, personally, his regrets to Mr. Bond upon his resig. 
nation, will, onto sure, be appreciated by hundreds of students, 
frequenters of the Museum, who, perhaps not even knowing Mr, 
Bond by sight, will gladly acknowledge the advantages which 
have attended his management ; and, just as a well-ordered house- 
hold is very much what its chief makes it, so we must attribute 
some part of the unvarying courtesy shown by the numerous 
officials and attendants to the system under which they are united, 
With regard to his successor we own to some natural curiosity ; 
we entirely disagree, and that in the best interests of the Museum, 
with the strongly ex d opinion of a contemporary that he 
should be sought outside of the present staff. The system intro- 
duced by Mr. Bond, well designed and efficiently carried out, is 
capable of still further extension; and it is to be hoped that the 
names presented to Her Gracious Majesty for her selection will be 
of those who have already proved their competence in their own 
special department and who are conversant with and prepared ta 
carry forward the reforms and am which Mr. Bond has 
approved, if he has not already adopted. 


THE EDGWARE ROAD FIRE AGAIN, 


HE accounts of the inquest give another opportunity of calli 
T public attention to the results of unl: a ape al 
of persons into the upper levels of a high building, and locking 
them up there, without a possibility of escape for all in the event 
of a fire occurring. For anything we know the Edgware Road 
building may have been more favourably situated and managed 
than many others which might be named, and certainly we have 
no desire to convey any insinuation or reflection on the owners of 
that unfortunate place; but this only accentuates the force of our 
remarks when we say, without hesitation or reserve, that the 
locking up of persons in a building stored with inflammable goods 
is a most dangerous proceeding, and should not be permitted 
without corresponding safeguards, 

Let us suppose that 100 persons are lodged in the upper 
levels of a shop or warehouse, and consider the circumstances 
necessarily and inseparably connected with such a proceeding. 
There must be 100 beds, 100 s at a table on which at least 
300 meals must be provided every day, a kitchen capable of 
supplying 300 meals a day, a place in which 100 pairs of boots 
can be dried and brushed, and a certain amount of other accom- 
modation. Do the responsible owners of these places presume 
to say that there really is proper accommodation for such a 
number of persons, and do they prove that such is their view by 
including themselves among the number? These are interesting 
questions, and we know that there are some who can answer them 
satisfactorily ; but how about the others? We have made in- 
quiries, and have reason to believe that there are many buildings 
in in numbers of human beings are 
every night ed up—perhaps properly so, but without an 
possibility of all in case simply because the 
accommodation is too limited, and the responsible persons are not 
among those placed under lock and key. Indeed it is said, though 
we do not go so far as to corroborate this, that in many cases ‘the 
whole accommodation is barely sufficient for the boots alone, and 
that in the event of a rush for life only a fourth of the occupants 
would be likely to > 

We are all in the habit of running down the institutions of our 
country, and for anything we know the strength of those in- 
stitutions—such as it is—may be owing to the fact that this is 
the case; but at least we must give credit to a jury which 
does its duty thoroughly and fearlessly, and we need not look 
too closely into details. It may be that unnecessary speeches 
were made by counsel, jurymen, witnesses, and even the Coroner 
himself; that the inquiry was somewhat more prolonged and 
less dignified than one before a Lord Chief Justice of England. 
These are the and unavoidable accompaniments of 
any trial before an “open” Court, as a Coroner's Court is; 
but, making allowance for all these deplorable blemishes, we 
do not hesitate to say that in this case the verdict expresses in a 
practical manner all the important circumstances of the case. It 
is virtually as follows :—(1) The persons who died lost their lives 
through misadventure. (2) The fire originated in a basement 
where wood and waste material were kept, and was occasioned by 
a lighted match being thrown down on the floor by a servant-girl 
after she had lighted the gas inthe room. This was an act of 
great carelessness. (3) ‘I'wo firemen who had left their fire-escape 
for the day, but, in the opinion of their own officer, were 
perly called, refused to return and take their escape to the fire. 
(These men were severely censured, and, we may add, it is now 
publicly known that they have been dismissed from the Brigade.) 
(4) The premises were not properly protected against the contin- 
gency of fire, and proper exits were not provided in the event of 
such a calamity happening. The majority of the buildings in the 
metropolis being in the same condition, the attention of all local 
authorities and the public generally is called to the urgent neces- 
sity which exists for providing and enforcing such special regula- 
tions as shall secure to the inmates of such establishments ready 
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means of escape in the case of fire. (5) Ample appliances should 
be provided for extinguishing fire. (6) All such establishments 
should be inspected periodically. (7) In the interest of the public 
safety inquiry should be held in all cases of fire. (8) The Metro- 

itan Board of Works should arrange for a definite settlement 
of certain clauses of the Building Act, the interpretation of which 
appears doubtful. (9) The same Board should make — page 
for firemen to be in charge of fire-escapes by day as well as by 
night. (10) The conduct of those who rendered valuable aid in 
rescuing inmates is commended. (11) Albo-carbon, when stored 
in large quantities, should be kept in iron vessels specially con- 
structed and apart from combustible materials. 

This verdict is purely and distinctly of the type which we are 
in the habit of calling “ British,” and we claim to be among the 
first to acknowledge and approve it accordingly ; but this acknow- 
Jedgment, which we make very frankly and not without a certain 
national pride, must not be allowed to deprive us of our equally 
national privilege of friendly criticism. With that part of the 
verdict which refers to the special regulations for means of escape 
in case of fire we cordially concur; but the jury does not propose 
or suggest the authority to which the power is to be entrusted. 
In the existing condition of the Metropolitan Board of Works it 
is not to be supposed that any further powers are likely to be 
conferred on that body, and we know of no other at present which 
can be substituted for it. The providing of —_ appliances for 
extinguishing fire, and the periodical inspection of “ such premises ” 
—meaning premises in which large numbers of persons are locked 
up at night—are excellent suggestions ; but the jury does not 
even remotely intimate what the authority should be under 
which these great powers should be placed, and we know that 
avy interference in the internal management of large concerns 
would be resented by owners and others. The proposal of the 
jury, however, is a wise one, and we hope it will engage the 
attention of legislators, 

The question of an inquiry being held in all cases of fire, 
whether life is lost or not, is one of public convenience, and is not 
without certain difficulties; but the City has just carried a Bill 
for this purpose through the Lords, and if its working proves 
satisfactory other = will probably adopt it. The proposals 
that the Board of Works should arrange for an interpretation of 
clauses of an Act of Parliament, and for the attendance of firemen 
by day in charge of fire-escapes—involving a large increase of ex- 
penditure, and a new Act of Parliament—however good in them- 
selves, can have no effect at present in consequence of the inquiry 
that is now going on; but the suggestions in themselves are good, 
and will probably be carried out as soon as the affairs of the 
metropolis are placed on anything like a practical basis, if such a 
fortunate event ever takes place. 

We desire to impress on all concerned the serious lesson which 
has been taught by the terrible disaster in Edgware Road, and to 
warn all those who lock up large numbers of persons at night 
without taking proper precautions for the safety of every indi- 
vidual that, in the event of such a catastrophe occurring again, 
they are by no means certain to find so liberal a jury as 
that which has returned the verdict on which these comments 
are made. Indeed, we venture to add that, if the same jury 
were to sit on another similar case, it would return a very different 
verdict, and in our judgment would be perfectly justified in 
doing so, as the fact of a warning having been formally and 

ublicly given must necessarily involve a corresponding responsi- 

ility on all concerned. In conclusion, we desire to repeat the 
hope which we have previously expressed, that all those who 
keep others under lock and key will make the necessary arrange- 
ments for the safety of every individual in the event of a rush for 
life, and also that they will in every case include at least one of 
their own number among those who incur the greatest danger. 
That this is probable in many cases and certain in some few we 
willingly and cheerfully acknowledge; but we earnestly hope 
that the great catastrophe which has recently happened may 
serve as a warning, and that those who are responsible for the 
safety of others in large buildings may feel that henceforth, in 
the event of loss of life, they will have to deal, not with the 


gware Road jury, but with a jury which will feel compelled | 


to enforce the lessons so clearly practically taught by their 
intelligent predecessors. There is much to be said against 
Coroners and Coroners’ juries ; but we are bound to express our 
opinion that the men who sat at the Edgware Road inquest have 
given a straightforward, manly, and intelligent verdict, and that 
all employers who keep their assistants locked up at night will do 
well to take every precaution that is possible to ensure the safety 
of each individual under their charge. 

If such employers will carefully and conscientiously study the 
recent verdict, it may be hoped that the terrible event which has just 
occurred may lead to an immediate and permanent improvement in 
the condition of large numbers of persons; but we regret to have to 
add our fear that, in the present limp and invertebrate condition 
of society, another similar catastrophe may probably occur before 
those concerned will be awakened to their actual responsibilities, 
and that, in order to bring about any real practical change, we 
shall be compelled to speak in language very much more forcible 
than that which we use at present. In the meanwhile we com- 
wend to the favourable judgment of our readers the straightforward 
aad practical verdict of the Edgware Road jury. 


’ ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


HE show of architectural designs this year is remarkably un- 
interesting. We are already acquainted more or less inti- 

mately with the largest and most important drawings, such as 
those of Mr. Brooks for Liverpool Cathedral, Messrs. Deane & 
Son’s and Messrs. Aston, Webb, & Bell's for the Imperial Insti- 
tute, as well as with Mr. Collcutt’s unfortunately accepted design. 
We have now three kinds of architecture to review. It was long 
said that no one could invent a style; if it is nota ox, Mr. 
Waterhouse and his disciples have invented something that is no- 
style. Mr. Colleutt is almost the only exhibitor in it this year,. 
and we can turn away to some better things, if not to many of 
them ; for the good things are scarce in the show, and have to be 
looked for and sought out diligently. If we begin with classical. 
or Palladian designs, we may commend Messrs, Deane’s fine draw- 
ing mentioned above. The curved and pillared wings supporting 
a noble dome, in front of which is a dignified portico, up & 
fine design, and one which, minus the pepper-caster turrets, would 
have been worthy of the suffrages of the selectors. The Ionic. 
screen in Mr. Boney’s Academy design for a railway terminus is- 
good; but the very similar drawing of Mr, Leck, which hangs 
close to it, fails entirely, owing to the want of proportion, Mr. J. J.. 
Stevenson’s “ New Building, Uhrist’s College, Cambridge,” stands 
almost alone as an example of the style as understood by Inigo Jones.. 
There is much to admire in it. The proportions, in which modern 
architects so often fail, have been carefully considered. The 
cornice is good, but we could wish that Mr. Stevenson had seen 
his way to repeat the pilasters along the front. It is not very eas 
to say in what style Mr. Burgess’s Leicester Coffee House is designed, 
but it has pilasters and a tall, peaked roof and turrets of diverse 
character, and is altogether an original and effective composition, 
a little too foreign, perhaps, in parts. Also in what, for want of 
a better term, we may call debased Palladian, are Mr. Belcher’s- 
** Stables at Northleach,” and “ Stowell Park.” The drawings 
of these quaint and picturesque buildings are remarkably effective, 
and are signed by Mr. Needham Wilson. Mr, Crowther’s careful 
study of the “ Oakroom, New River Company,” is more of a 
picture than an architectural drawing, as is Mr. Cecil Roper's- 
view of “ The Castle, Halifax.” 

Of the so-called “ Queen Anne” style perhaps the designs of 
Messrs. George & Peto are the most interesting, or at least con- 
spicuous. We cannot approve of them for town houses, ‘T' re 
are eight very picturesque drawings from this firm in the gallery. 
Of these, “ A House on Streatham Common ” is perhaps the most 
pleasing ; but the country houses at Champion Hill, Henley, Bag- 
shot, and Pinner are also pretty and suitable. We cannot admire: 
“ Buildings in Mount Street and Berkeley Square.” They are: 
absolutely without the dignity so n in town houses, and 
are covered with every kind of excrescence calculated to catch 
London soot. “Moxley, Holmbury,” by Mr. Basil Champneys, is- 
neat and pleasant looking ; but the same architect’s “ Park Man- 
sions ” has all the faults we have attributed to Messrs. George & 
Peto’s buildings in Berkeley Square. A good site is virtually 
spoilt by this tussy design ; and we have another reason to be glad. 
Mr. Plunket has insisted on its being lowered by two storeys. If 
Mr. Champneys would take the opportunity of removing altogether 
the gables and dormers of his upper storeys, and would finish the 
building with a good cornice, it might be redeemed from absolute 
ugliness. Mr. Reginald Blomfield sends a wagons drawing. 
of the new buildings which he is erecting at Haileybury College. 
Another very pretty drawing is by Mr. Charles Mallows, “ House: 
on the Severn, near Upton.” ‘This and several other drawings by 
the same architect remind us somewhat of the style of Mr. 
Pennell’s sketches, and would form admirable book illustrations. 
Mr. Bailey's extensive design for a Board School at Lavender Hill 
has considerable dignity ; and Messrs. Mitchell & Butler have de- 
signed a picturesque school for Lewisham Hill. 

We now come to the purely Gothic work in the gallery. Mr. 
Brooks's “ Liverpool Cathedral” is the most important, and has 
already been described in these columns, Mr. Coates Carter sends 
his “ Design for the proposed West Front of Milan Cathedral.” 
The present west front is incongruous, as everybody knows; 


| but a Gothic west front of this kind would be almost 


as incongruous, and not nearly so picturesque. Mr, Sedding’s fine 
“Church of the Holy Trinity, Upper Chelsea,” which is being 
built for Lord Cadogan, shows greater originality in the treatment 
of the old style than we often see. The west window is simply 
magnificent. We may describe the whole church as being of the 
Decorated type, but with later features in places. We cannot 
quite approve of the wooden imitation vaulting. It is difficult to. 
understand how Mr. Arthur Blomfield can have designed both the 
very stiff and uninteresting additions to Eton College, and also the 
be pretty porch of St. ’s, Southsea, @ pan Perpendicular 
building, with good ornament in the right place. Mr. Jackson has 
done better things than his new front to Brasenose. The situa- 
tion is a trying one; and Mr. Jackson’s design appears to us. 
laboured, and what in painting would be called “spotty.” It has 
too much or too little jeature, but which we cannot say from the 
inspection of drawings only. The scale will have much influence 
on the success or failure of this design. The proposed “ restora- 
tion” of Worksop Priory Church, by Messrs. Carpenter &. 
Ingelow, is extremely uninteresting architecturally, and ex- 
tremely reprehensible archwologically. Why not spend the money 
on a new building, instead of making a design in fetters, like this, 
and spoiling an interesting fragment? The gallery contains the 
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usual number of drawings for decorative work, of which Mr. 
Heaton’s “ Acanthus, Oak, and Privet,” and his friezes in “ gesso 
duro,” are all that need be named. Mr. Norman Shaw does not 
exhibit anything this year ; and his fellow-Academician Mr. Water- 
house’s two views of Roman buildings are in the water-colour 
room, 


MINOR EXHIBITIONS. 


‘ESSRS. BOUSSOD & VALADON are preparing an ex- 
hibition of the works of the brothers Maris; meantime they 

have several pictures of interest in their galleries. To begin with 
the best, there are two Corots. One of these is composed in a 
somewhat unusually informal manner. A large near-hand bouquet 
of trees, a cool, cloudy sky, a corner of a pool, and figures wrapt 
in air and shadow, form the elements of a picture which is re- 
markable for beauty of handling and mystery of tone rather than 
for stately or classic arrangement. The other—a fine Corot of the 
usual sort—shows the shore of a lake with cows wading in under 
the branches of large trees. Both these canvases contain models 
of the art of painting trees with grace and breadth, of suggesting 
an infinity of detail by planting a few telling forms on largely 
modelled masses. These dots and strokes are laid, not only 
with a Japanese sense of beauty, but with such consummate 
judgment and truth that the imagination instantly peoples the 
road, cloudy smudges on which they rest with hints of similar 
detail. No elaborate, and after all necessarily inadequate, ren- 
dering of the small forms one by one would give this breadth 
of impression or secure this softness of definition and this true 
magic of atmospheric envelopment, Some of Corot’s qualities, 
without his quintessence of style, may be seen in a small group 
of trees by De Bock; a tender twilight pastoral by Mauve ; and 
a little piece of sober, harmonious colour by Mr. Peppercorn, 
which we have seen at the New English Art Club. Josef 
Israels sometimes falls into copying himself without gusto and as 
if sick of his own sentiment. Here, however, is a view of three 
peasant children going out to work that has evidently not been 
done as a task. The fine rich quality of the sky, the freshness 
and uncommonness of the whole scheme, and the cheerfulness of 
the figures, make it a very welcome change from the painter's 


usual manner. Figures in a cottage, seated in the firelight, | 


must be a work of Edouard Frere’s, done either very early or 
in some holiday interval, when he had put aside all thought 
of the requirements of the British picture-market. We cannot 
take leave of this gallery without mentioning Mr. Aubrey Hunt's 
“Greenwich Pier.” In large canvases Mr. Hunt has not often 
pleased us so well as in his charming and vivacious sketches, 
Here, however, is one of his biggest efforts in size, and, we are 
glad to say, in force and seriousness of purpose. Mr. Hunt has 
at last managed to keep the fine flavour of his style on a la 

scale. He is piquant, fresh, and suggestive, as he was in his lit 


N. Vroomans, Hobbema, and R. Wilson, deserve attention, even if 
they may not all come from their presumed authors, 

When you may see all the stones in a building, all the nameg 
cut in a desk, &c., you know that you need not expect good art, 
It is not given to many to equal Van Eyck, and the illustration of 
Eton, Rugby, Harrow, and the public schools generally is not a 
subject likely to occupy a modern man so gifted. All, however, for 
whom those illustrations now on view at Messrs. Dickinson & Foster’s 
are made—that is, public school boys—will probably be satisfied, 
Mr. Barraud has done the chapels and buildings with such patience 
and care that those who wish to my into pictures will find all 
they know in the places, Those who do not know or care for the 

laces will do well to avoid the depressing influence of one of the 
tightest and meanest styles to be seen, even in London. Mr. Tom 
Hemy deals with football, cricket, &c., and gets some “go” and 
action into his figures, though he does not seriously attempt 
picture-making or artistic composition. Mr. Rhead, who etches 
after him, freezes the life out of his figures, hardens his defini- 
tions, and supplies him with a force of detail which he evidently 
does not want. 


STAGE SCIENCE. 
vu. 


YRIC acting differs essentially from the merely dramatic, 
and requires quite another kind of study to master its many 
difliculties, for it is closely allied to the serious division of the 
ancient art of dancing—that which Aristotle described as “ the 
expression of manners, passions, and deeds in rhythmical gesture.” 
The opera itself, being a modification, though at more than one 
remove, of the Greek drama, still contains many traditions in its 
performance evidently derived from remote antiquity. The stereo- 
typed grouping of the chorus and the arrangement of the principal 
personages in a row close down by the footlights, somewhat aiter 
the fashion of the actors in one of Moliére’s plays as performed at 
the Comédie Frangaise, are all derived from the classical period 
of the drama. It is impossible to define when opera was really 
first invented. Rinuccini, in 1600, produced the first opera 
according to modern rules, Dafne, with music of Jacopo Peri, 
who may claim to be the inventor of operatic recitative. ‘There is 
a rare engraving still extant of Henry III. of France assisting at a 


_ performance of a musical drama by Claudio Merulo in the hall of 


a Venetian palace where he was entertained on his visit to Venice 
when returning from Poland to claim his brother’s crown, In 
it we see the four principal actors standing in a row, exactly as 
they would in | opera now in course of representation at 
Covent Garden, and apparently using the same violent gesticula- 
tion. To be a great lyric actor or actress the artist must study 
that peculiar art known in Italy as mimica, best interpreted in 
English as pantomime or “dumb show.” Mme. Pasta, who was 
even more distinguished as a lyric actress than as a vocalist, used 


pictures exhibited here some time ago. The time isevening, when | to rehearse her parts entirely in pantomime, and was only satisfied 


the ligbts on the river are struggling with the dying light in the 
sky, and Mr. Hunt has given the large values of the scene in a 


| 


when her friends could tell her the exact meaning of what she 
was representing, without being previously told the story of the 


way that brings the whole thing before one with a convincing im- opera. The plastic arts have to be much more carefully studied 
pression of truth, There is a great art in his handling, in his by the operatic singer than by the mere histrion, because the 


varied definition of objects, in his treatment of local colour under 
twilight. The suggestion of the smoke-wrapt shipping in the 
middle distance is specially exquisite; but so, indeed, is the 
rendering of the crowd on the sloppy pier, the liquid lapping 
water, the wind-blown clouds of smoke, the differently coloured 
lamps, and the half-veiled masses of huge building. 

A collection of old masters—that is to say, of nothing more 
modern than Constable or Bonington—at Mr. Borgen’s, Old Bond 
Street, offers many problems to the expert, and a quiet lounging 
place to the general public, where there is no garish new paint to 
offend the eye. We do not pretend to expertmanship in old 
pictures; we are not convinced that an old master never varied 
as a modern does, never made experiments in styles like Mr. 
Richmond, or never painted badly what an obscure pupil painted 
well, Nevertheless, we are not to be persuaded that Raphael 
painted the Madonna di San Sisto which hangs at the end of this 
gallery. One does not model a face as in the Dresden picture, 
and then straightway vulgarize it as in this woman’s head. 
Examine the photograph of the Dresden canvas and note the large 
light and shade on the cheek, the soft envelopment of the 
eyes and mouth in shadow, the ample fulness of the nose and 
brow, and then look at the rude modelling, hard huge eyes, and 
coarsely defined mouth, of the copy on the wall. Moreover, it will 
be remarked that changes of strength in the definition or force of 
folds are all for the worse, and tend to cut up the masses and 
destroy the solemn repose of the picture. Need we point to the 
heavy, somewhat clumsy Flemish character of the touch; the 
modelling and the feeling of line alone suffice to stamp the picture 
as no work of Raphael’s hand. On the other hand, “ Canal Scene, 
Venice,” is an admirable example of its author's style. Guardi 
seldom got a finer quality of sky and distance than he did in this 

icture. “Landscape” is a specially good and realistic Copley 

ielding ; “ Portrait of a Senator” a very fair Van der Helst; 
“ Landscape, with Cattle,” an instance of Cuyp’s fine sky-painting ; 
and “ Portrait of Emma, Lady Hamilton,” an interesting Romney, 
warm and mellow in colouring. “ King Ahasuerus and Esther” 
(Rubens), “ Landscape with Team” (Adam Elsheimer), “ Adam 
and Eve” (Andrea Schiavone—attributed to), “The Adoration of 
St. Andreas” (Tiepolo), and examples of Van Ostade, Jan Steen, 


| 
| 


vocalist stands so much more in evidence; has to walk, as a rule, 
over and to fill a much larger stage. The stride has to be longer 
and the step much firmer and more methodical; the gestures 
broader and more sustained, and even the facial expression may 
be stronger and coarser. Therefore the first art which the lyric 
student has to master is the walk or stride, so as to erable him 
to get over — gracefully and without appearing awkwerd. 
The brothers Reszké have acquired the operatic stage walk 
to perfection. They invariably move their feet and legs to the 
rhythm of the music. Like M. Faure, who is apparently their 
model, they are unusually economical of gesture, only making 
such movements of the hands and arms as are absolutely necessary 
and appropriate. These are almost invariably well chosen, grace- 
ful, and sustained until the close of the musical phrase which the’ 

illustrate. The lyric actor has a difficult task to perform. He 
has to “hold the picture,” to use the technical expression, much 
longer than the ordinary theatrical artist. He is constantly 
posing, and frequently in a strained and even unnatural attitude, 
and has much difficulty in keeping within the narrow boundary 
which separates the sublime from the ridiculous. Of all the 
singers of recent times, the most perfect master of lyric acting 
is M. Faure, and its mistress, the late Mlle. Titiens, who wore 
the mantle of Pasta and Grisi with so such dignity, and who 
unfortunately has remained without a successor. The contrast 
between the Mephistopheles of M. Faure or M. De Reszké and 
the impersonation of the part of the same fiend by Mr. Irving 
admirably illustrates the difference which exists between lyric 
and simple dramatic acting. On the operatic stage all the broad 
effects must be retained and even exaggerated, whereas the more 
subtle touches must of necessity be omitted. The artist who gives 
the broad outline upon the operatic stage with the most telling 
effect is of course the greatest lyric actor, and it is precisely in 
this art that the two De Reszké brothers excel, towering head and 
shoulders above their companions, and in the <Africame, for in- 
stance, dwarfing even M. Lassalle ; and this is the highest compli- 
ment we can pay them, for M. Lassalle is an artist of the fore- 
most rank, Signor a who has just left us, is a lyric actor 
of great refinement merit. His method is perhaps more 
highly finished than that of any of his contemporaries of equal 


| 

| 

| | 
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Sorret the magnificence of his acting in the third and fourth acts. 

The more passionate a lyric actor, especially a tenor, is, the 
better. He has fu!l scope for the display of amorous emotion, and 
what would shock upon the ordinary stage appears quite in its 

on the operatic. The ardour of Manrico and nora, of 
we and Valentine, would seem ridiculous if the music did not 
sustain their violent gesticulations, impassioned embracings, and 
the otherwise absurd manner in which they behave towards each 
other, tearing passion to tatters. 

Wagner, who gets the credit of much more than he deserves, 
has undoubtedly revolutionized the lyric stage. In his attempt to in- 
crease the dramatic interests of the opera he has followed in the steps 
of Cherubini, Spontini, and Meyerbeer, who, by the way, managed 
far more skilfully to serve, with equal ability, the interests both of 
drama and music. Still the Wagnerian influence on lyric acting 
has been greater than that of any of his predecessors. He has 
most effectively broken down many absurd traditional habits, 
and emancipated singers from much that was conventional and 
absurd. The result, however, at present is not satisfactory. He 
has driven the lyric stage into a state of transition, which may 
result in the gradual adoption of too many new ideas, whereby 
much that is excellent in the old school will be neglected, and 
eventually lost. In the meantime the grouping of the choristers 
has been greatly improved under Mr. Augustus Harris’s manage- 
ment, and this was apparent even in the venerable Lucia, where 
but recently the women stood on one side of a half-circle and beat 
their breasts, and the men on the other, alternately lifting and 
dropping their hands, whilst the Bride of Lammermoor, in her 
delirium, gave proof that at least Lady Ashton had not neglected 
her musical education. The lyric drama has certainly made 
gigantic strides in the present half of this century, and possibly 
its capabilities are not at all exhausted, and the lyric actor of the 
future may become a much more intelligent, graceful, and subtle 
performer than he is now. And yet when we remember Malibran 
and Rubini, Mario and Grisi, Lablache and Ronconi, Faure and 
Titiens, we have our misgivings that the golden future promised 
by Wagner and the distinguished critic above alluded to will not 
eclipse the glorious past, 


THE CODICE PENALE AND BECCARIA. 


AS’ we predicted, the Italian Parliament voted for the entire 
Codice Penale early this week with little opposition. The 
laws against the so-called “ abuses of the clergy” were indeed the 
subject of some lively discussion in which Deputies Odescalchi 
and Peruzzi vainly defended the rights of the priests. This facile 
victory was doubtless due to the fact that the Catholics still 
persist in abstaining from political life in Italy, so that there is 
t truth in the oft-repeated assertion that the most Radical 
Rieidann would be considered an ultra-Conservative at Monte 
Citorio, where deputies of the Bradlaugh class are, to use the 
Italian expression, “as common as peas.” It is agreat mistake to 
imagine that the Italian Parliament represents the Italian nation. 
Far from it. No country, not even France, is so completely in 
the hands of a party; for, out ofa population of 28,000,000, only 
about 250,000 vote. In a short time we shall be able to watch the 
progress of the fierce war which Signor Crispi has so recently pro- 
voked with the Papacy. Inthe meantime, let us hasten to ac- 
knowledge that, if we do not approve of the severity of these 
—_— laws against the clergy, we cordially congratulate the 
talians on possessing at last a uniform penal code for the entire 
country. Some of the new laws seem to us to savour rather 
of theoretical experiment than of practical statesmanship. The 
Liberal press, for instance, is in a state of hysterical enthu- 
siasm over the passing of the law abolishing capital punishment. 
“Viva Beccaria!” cries the Epoca of Genoa, “ the executioner is 
banished from Italy. Italy has taught a great lesson to-day to 
England and to America. She has abolished the public execu- 
tioner. She is the torch-bearer of liberty and progress, Viva 
Beccaria!” It happens, however, that in Italy just now murder 
may be fairly described as stalking the streets; for scarcely a day 
passes without some three or four assassinations occurring, espe- 
cially in the Southern provinces, where the pugnale is used with 
sinister readiness. The knife is freely abused too in Rome itself, 
and quite recently no less than four persons were assassinated in 
the streets of Genoa in less than a week. Notwithstanding these 
unpleasant facts, Signor Zanardelli grew quite enthusiastic as he 
read out the clause concerning what he is pleased to call forze 
trresistibili, whereby is meant that in many—nay, in most—cases 
murderers commit their “foul and bloody deeds” under circum- 
stances beyond their control, and therefore should not be con- 
sidered accountable for their actions, At Salerno last month, for 
instance, a woman who had deliberately cut her rival’s throat was 
acquitted by the jury as being the victim of forza trresistibile, and 
we fear that before long whole batches of brigands will be simi- 
larly dealt with by accommodating juries as victims of their 
irresistible impulses. Sixtus V., who knew his countrymen well, 
tried the experiment some centuries ago of an increase of severity 
with remarkable success, as is well known to those who are 
familiar with the history of this sagacious, but by no means tender- 
hearted, Pontiff. He had at least the satisfaction of living to see 
Rome and the Romans freed of bands of brigands and assassins. 
Beccaria possibly desired the abolition of capital punishment, 


ition, and few who have ever seen him play Rigoletto will | because he wrote at a period when men were hanged for sheep- 


stealing and for trifling misdemeanours of a like character. Even 


_ his greatest admirers—including Cesare Canti—acknowledge that 


he was somewhat deficient in common sense and apt to allow his 


| feelings to carry him away. Possibly if he were alive now, and 


could contemplate the results of his writings, and see how much 
milder justice has become, he would be the last to vote for the 
abolition of the supreme sentence. 


M. PAUL FECHTER. 


lags death of M. Paul Fechter, son of the late M. Charles 
Fechter, had it occurred twenty years ago, would have created 
a much greater sensatiun than it has; for then his father was still 
one of the most deservedly popular actors who has ever appeared 
in England. M. Paul Fechter was fencing with a friend in Paris 
one day early last week when the broken foil of his aye | 
accidentally struck him near the left corner of the right eye and, 
piercing to the brain, killed him almost instantly. We trust that 
this fatal accident will not give rise to one of those periodical cries 
of alarm in which people are too wont to ind when any 
exceptional accident oceurs in the pursuit of certain manly sports 
or pastimes. The Italians have a saying to the effect that “there 
are exactly five genuine accidents on an average every year,” and 
we may therefore take heart and place this sad one among the 
number of cingue vere disyrazie, But when we consider the count- 
less fencing matches which take place every day, the number of 
fatalities connected with this particular sport are certainly not 
greater than those which attend cricket, or football, or polo— 
nay, indeed, lawn-tennis, for the matter of that. Fencing is 
one of the most graceful exercises—indeed, it is essentially the 

iving exercise par excellence, and one which can be in- 

in by men who have passed the meridian of life without 
loss of dignity or over-fatigue; and it would be folly to allow 
the fear of casualties such as this which befell M. Paul Fechter 
to interfere with its progress, only too slow as it is, towards 
popularity in this country. The death of M. Paul Fechter is all 
the more sad since he is known to have been a gentleman of 
charming character, and that his untimely death has left a family 
which idolized him to mourn his loss, in comparatively indigent 
circumstances, its chief support having been thus eaddenly and 
cruelly torn from it. 


REVIEWS. 


TzU ERH CHI. 


M he twenty-one years ago Sir Thomas Wade published his 

Tzit erh chi, which has since held the field as the best book 
on the colloquial language of Peking. So highly was the work 
esteemed by students of Chinese that within a comparatively 
few years the whole edition became exhausted, and for a long 
time the work has been as difficult to obtain as a first edition 
of Cocker'’s “ Arithmetick.” A decade ago the demand for a 
new edition was very generally heard, and as time went on it was 
also recognized that there were imperfections in the arrange- 
ment and matter of the original work which might with advantage 
be amended. In response to these widely expressed feelings Sir 
Thomas Wade undertook to recast the book. But it was no easy 
matter to execute such a labour, at the same time that his official 
duties at Peking, complicated as they were by treaty revisions, 
international misunderstandings, and opium controversies, claimed 
his attention, and it would have been quite impossible but for the 
help of Mr. Hillier, whose careful hand and wide knowl 
appear in every page of the work. Even when this portion of t 
task had been completed, there still remained the further difficulty 
of printing the volumes. Printing Chinese texts is always a slow 
and difficult matter. Four printing presses were re in 
printing the original work. And though increased skill and im- 
proved machinery made it possible to print the new edition at one 
establishment, yet the time necessarily occupied dragged its slow 
length along through many months and even years. e take this 
opportunity of congratulating the managers of the Imperial 
Customs printing press on the admirable way in which they have 
accomplished their task, as well as on the wise liberality which 
induced them to make a present to the student world of their 
share in the undertaking. 

The 7% erh chi was designed, as we were told in the original 
preface, for Consular students, The treaty of 1858 had thrown 
open to foreigners the capital, a number of new treaty ports, and, 
for travelling purposes, the whole :mpire. To members, therefore, 
of the Consular service the whole pave of affairs had changed. 
To a race of young men who had studied the Mandarin dialect 
in the English colony at Hong Kong from the lips of Northern 
Chinamen who were almost as completely strangers to the native 


ive Course designed to assist the Student of 


* Tzii erh ch. A P 


colloquial Chinese as spoken in the Capital and the Metropolitan Depart- 
Walter 


ment. 3 vols. Second edition, Prepared by Thomas F. Wade and 
C. Hillier, London: Allen & Co. p 
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inbabitants as their pupils were, had succeeded batch after batch of 
competition wallahs, who were at once launched into Peking life, 
and who were there surrounded by a population to whom the Court 
dialect was their mother-tongue. At the treaty ports also the 
Taotais and Prefects, whose delight it had been to hold at arm’s 
length the Consuls and their interpreters, learned, under the influ- 
ence of the treaty, to unbend to the “ foreign devils,” and, follow- 
ing the example set by the officials of the Tsungli Yamén, to 
discuss politics with them over birds’-nest soup and béches de mer. 
Clearly, therefore, a new era bad dawned on the student inter- 
ter, and with his extended facilities for study came a desire for 
uller and more trustworthy books on the language than had been 
at his command, Of all the mature scholars of the day Sir 
Thomas Wade was the one best qualified to supply the want, and 
in 1867 he published the original work of which the present is a 
amuch-revised version. 

The object of the work being in the first instance to instruct 
the learner in the spoken language, the author had to decide 
whether he should write a grammar of the language, and append 
to it dialogues, or whether he should plunge im medias res, and, 
beginning with easy sentences, go on to sustained conversations. 
Rightly or wrongly, Sir Thomas Wade chose the second course, 
To many minds the idea of beginning to learn to speak a language 
before an insight has been gained into its nature and structure 
seems much like being thrown into deep water before one can 
swim. But the answer to this is that his work was intended 
to be used with the help of a native teacher; and, as those 
eminently learned and bes gentry are as ignorant of 
all principles of grammar as they are of the laws of gravitation, 
a grammar, in our sense of the word, would be about as useful to 
them as a torpedo would be to a Hottentot. It was considered 
best, therefore, that the student should construct his own grammar 
as he advanced in the knowledge of speech. A conversation on 
the parts of speech towards the end of the colloquial series was 
inserted to put right any misconceptions he may have formed by 
the way, and to enlighten him in case he had failed to grasp the 
mechanism of the language. 

Having arrived at a decision on this point, Sir Thomas Wade 
had next to consider what pronunciation of the language he 
should adopt. Those who are acquainted only with alphabetical 
languages cannot form any idea of the difficulty of transcribing 
the written characters of such a language as Chinese, especially 
when, as in Chinese, the subject is complicated by the existence 
of numberless and widely ditfering dialects. Not only every one 
of the eighteen provinces, but almost every district within those 
provinces, has its peculiar dialect, which has become hardened into 
a recognized speech by the stay-at-home habits of the people. So 
widely different are these dialects that many have claimed for the 

incipal ones among them the titles of separate languages, and it 
is certair. that a Canton coolie would be as unintelligible to villagers 
in the neighbouring province of Fub-kien as an Aberdonian would 
be to a Devonshire peasant. By the Chinese themselves the exist- 
ence of these dialects is recognized as a political inconvenience, and 
among the educated classes, especially among officials, a dialect has 
by common consent been adopted asa lingua franca throughout the 

mpire for all above the grade of the common people. i 
dialect is known as the Kwan hwa, or, as we translate it, “ the 
Mandarin dialect.” But, unfortunately, so long are the distances 
which separate different portions of the Empire, and so difficult is 
the travelling over the infamous roads and ruined canals of the 
country, that dialects have even sprung up within this dialect, and 
very appreciable differences of pronunciation are observable between 
the Peking mandarin, the Nanking mandarin, and the Ssich’uen 
mandarin, Even, therefore, when Sir Thomas Wade had deter- 
mined to adopt the Mandarin dialect, the further question still 
remained whether the Peking or the Nanking dialect should be 
chosen; for between the Ssiich’uen mandarin and these two there 
could be no question. Bearing in mind the conditions under which 
the Consular students were to use his work—namely, in Peking, 
surrounded on all sides by men speaking the Peking mandarin; 
and also that it is becoming fashionable for the higher officials 
with whom the Consular officials have to communicate to affect 
the Court dialect—we think that Sir Thomas Wade did wisely 
when he elected to use the Pekingese. Apart from these con- 
siderations, Pekingese has not much to commend it. It is one of 
the poorest dialects in China, having only 420 vocables against 
some 700 or 800 in Cantcnese and other dialects, and bears in 
itself the marks of a weakened speech. But fashion even in China 
is supreme, and there can be no doubt that Pekingese is the best 
dialect for the student interpreters to learn, 

But of all the vexed questions which have aroused the con- 
troversial ire of writers on Chinese and perplexed their readers, 
that of orthography is unquestionably the chief. Whether a word 
which is sounded like the English word “ fun” should be written 
“ fan,” “ fen,” “ fén,” or “ tun,” is a specimen of the variety of 
opinions on the most suitable values to be given to the Roman 
letters in transcribing Chinese. Dr. Wells Williams writes “ fan,” 
Dr, Edkins “ fen,” Sir Thomas Wade “ fén,” and Dr. Morrison 
“fun.” When doctors disagree, who is to decide? and we will 
leave the point, therefore, only adding that Sir Thomas Wade's 
system is consistent throughout, and that when once his sound- 
table is mastered, the student should have no difficulty whatever 
in catching the right pronunciation. 

In the present edition Sir Thomas Wade has confined himself 


consist of short phrases and sentences illustrative of the uses 
of certain words which precede each exercise. In the original 
work he had taxed the memories of students with twenty-five 
new words to every exercise. Against such violent intellectual 
gymnastics the students, he tells us in his preface, protested, 
and in deference to their complaints he has in the new work 
lightened their labours, and has his texts so as to break 
up the exercises into short lengths. Following on the exercises 
come the “Ten Dialogues” and the “Hundred Lessons,” and 
after these a story in the colloquial style, entitled the “ Graduate’s 
Wooing.” Tone exercises and a chapter on the parts of speech 
complete the contents of the two thicker volumes. The third 
volume contains “a G ,” the “ Peking Syllabary,” and 
“ Writing Exercises.” This table of contents is enough to show 
that, so far as the Pekingese colloquial is concerned, the work arms 
the student cap-a-pie. Further, the dialogues are all well chosen, 
and some few phrases, which in the original work bore traces of 
being forced renderings of English idioms, have either disappeared 
or have been rewritten in pure Pekingese. 

The Tone exercises have proved to be extremely useful, and 
one enthusiastic American minister thought so highly of them 
that he had them copied in a shape suitable for his pocket, and 
beguiled the tedium of a long journey in the interior by con- 
stantly conning them aloud. To the uninitiated it is necessary to 
explain that Chinese, in common with several other languages in 
South-Eastern Asia, is a tonic language; that is to say, that 
every one of its written characters has its proper vocalic pitch. 
Iu Pekingese there are four of these tones, in the central Mandarin 
there are five, and in some of the dialects there are as many as 
fifteen. A knowledge of these tones is necessary to a speaker when 
the context does not of itself make his meaning sufficiently plain. 
In these circumstances a traveller who wished to ask for ive, for 
instance, and pronounced the word ping in a rising or questioning 
tone, instead of in an even tone, would have a steamed dumpling 
brought him; and if, wishing to of an aching tooth, he were 
to ag oe ya in a falling tone, he would be understood to refer 
to his brother-in-law. 

There can be no question, then, as to the importance of acquir- 
ing some knowledge of the tones, and this can be done in two 
ways, either by learning them by heart from such exercises as 
those in the present work, or by catching the rhythm of sentences 
from the mouths of natives. The appropriateness of each method 
must depend on the capabilities of each student. A man with a 
quick ear and an acquisitive tongue will pick ea tones without 
any more effort than it cost the ‘geois gentilhomme to talk prose. 
But there are many men who are so constituted that a phrase reaches 
their ears in as distorted a guise as a reflection cast in an inferior 
mirror presents itself to their vision. To such there is nothing for 
it but to make up by assiduous study for defective hearing, and 
we commend Sir Thomas Wade's tables most earnestly to them. 
But a great help towards learning the tones would be given to both 
classes of students by extending the system Sir Thomas Wade 
adopts of joining together the syllables which make words. The 
fact that the written characters are monosyllabic has led students 
to imagine that the spoken language is monosyllabic. This is by 
no means the case. A single word is often made up of two or 
more syllables, and when such is the case it should be written as 
one word. There is no more reason, for example, why the verb 
Hweilai, “to return,” should be written Hwet Jai because it 
is represented by two written characters, than there is that 
“return ” should be written “re turn.” Any one whoee lot it has 
been to teach Chinese must be painfully aware of the difficulty of 
getting students to pronounce a polysyllabic word as one word 
when they see it written in two or more separate syllables, and 
the sooner the system is adopted of writing words as whole words 
the better it will be for both teachers and learners, It is im- 
possible to dwell on the main excellences of Sir Thomas Wade's 
work in a notice of this length. They can be revealed only by a 
careful study of every page, and we have no hesitation in saying 
that the more thorough the study the more will the assertion 
with which we began this notice, that the book is the best of its 
kind, be fully vindicated. 


THE CAMORRA IN VENICE.* 


yams have been many disputes as to the origin of the word 
Camorra, and it is employed in different senses in different 
rts of Italy. In Naples—whence in all probability it came—it 
enotes a perfectly organized secret society, the objects and 
methods of which were described in these columns some years ago. 
In other towns any body of men who unite together to assert 
illegal rights, or to procure dishonest advantages, is called by the 
nawe, and it is in this sense that Mr. Scott uses it. The Camorra 
of Venice neither the historical interest nor the pic- 
turesqueness of that of Naples. It seems from the pamphlet before 
us to have originated some twenty or thirty years ago, and only 
to have been in full working order about halt that time, and judging 
from the facts given by the author, it appears to be little more 
than an organized and somewhat exaggerated form of a state of 
things that exists in all places which depend chiefly on the visits 
of strangers, and in which objects of art are largely purchased by 
private persons. 
A number of the greater firms, we are told, have united for the 


entirely to the c uial series, having omitted the vclumes on 
the documentary style. He begins with forty exercises, which 


* The Camorra in Venice. By William Scott. Venice. 1888. 
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of excluding all others from the market by paying a high 
commission to the hotel managers and porters, the gondoliers and 
the valets de place, As much as sixty per cent. of the sum re- 
ceived is said to be absorbed in this way, so that when twenty per 
cent. more has been deducted for the dealer's profit, “the other 
twenty represents the prime cost of the material and workman- 
ship.” It is evident that such a system must work injuriously in 
two ways. It was organized for the purpose of plundering the 
unwary foreigner, but it has also reduced the wages of the skilled 
artisan. 

An amusing account is given of the ways in which the guides 
and gondoliers secure their prey, and what may be called living 
advertisements are employ The most original idea is that of 
the gentleman who is a master of several languages, and who joins 
the train at some small station in the vicinity of Venice. He 
enters a carriage in which he sees tourists whom he supposes to 
‘be gullible and wealthy, makes himself ble, gets into con- 
-versation, and displays an acquaintance with the city, a consider- 
able knowledge of art, and a special familiarity with the branch of 
art industry in which his employer is engaged. In the evening 


’ he dines in the same hotel as they do, the conversation is con- 


‘tinued, and he proposes to show them the chief sights of the 
= If the is accepted these of course include his patron's 
-workshop. 

The account of the efforts which have been made to put an end 
to abuses which are destroying the trade of Venice, and of their 
somewhat ludicrous failure, is entertaining and also instructive, as 
it throws considerable light on one phase of Italian life; but the 
ape would not have much interest for English readers. 

r, Scott seems to hope better things from the exertions of the 
Venice News, a local English paper which has taken up the ques- 
tion, and from a society of guides—he does not give the Italian 
aname—which is disposed to second the exertions of the editor. 
It certainly would be an advantage to both parties if foreigners 
could be brought into direct relations with the handicraftsmen ; 
‘ut how this is to be done in these days of hasty travel we confess 
we do not clearly see. For further information on this and the 
ether subjects mentioned we must refer the reader who is 
interested in the subject to the pamphlet itself. Every one who 
is thinking of going to Venice and making purchases there should 
look it through. He will not find the task difficult, as it is tersely 
and brightly written, 


THE FRENCH STAGE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.* 


Yj SEtaEs at the latter end of the nineteenth century the 

Comédie Francaise remains all that it was, the unrivalled 
centre of histrionic art, is a question which we have not now to 
-argue at length, There was a time when the Théatre Francais 
attracted and retained as a matter of course all players who dis- 
tinguished themselves beyond their rivals, and when to write for 
the Comédie was not so much the passport to fame as the seal 
of it. As regards the dramatic author, though zaturally errors of 
judgment have been made at times, there have been consistent 
endeavours on the of those responsible for the choice of plays 
to obtain only what was best, and to reject that which did not 
reach a certain standard ; but the ranks of the sociétaires scarcel 
now contain the full flower of the French stage. Mme. Bernhardt 
-severed her connexion with the famous House some years ago; a 
successor to Delaunay bas not been found—but that is the fault of 
none but nature, that so very rarely creates Delaunays ; M. Coquelin 
-coquettes with the institution, and, admirable as is the work still 
done there, the names of the existing representatives do not stand 
out boldly as the names of their predecessors have generally 
stood. That the glories of the Maison de Moliére have passed 
we are unwilling to believe ; its excellent system, on which its 
eputation was founded, is still preserved; there is no reason 
why its glories should wane; but it chances that this is not an 
era of great artists at the Comédie. We can only hope that in 
the future, when the historian resumes the task which Mr. 
Hawkins has accomplished as far as the year 1799, there will be 
a record of the full revival of past splendours in the last decade 
-of the nineteenth century. 

Mr. Hawkins has been fortunate in his theme, for the period he 
describes was in many respects interesting and remarkable. The 
career of Voltaire is necessarily included. Beaumarchais produced 
the Barbier de Séville in 1775 and the Mariage de Figaro in 1784; 
and a brilliant constellation of players whose reputations are still 
bright aided in building up and strengthening the celebrity of the 
House. Mr. Hawkins has bestowed no small amount of diligence 
on his task. He is an enthusiast on behalf of the Comédie, and 
-has produced a narrative which leaves untold few incidents of im- 

rtance which occurred during the years whose history he traces, 

enthusiasm for much, and the author is not without a certain 
competence, though his literary style has its faults and weaknesses. 
We note with displeasure the occasional lapses into the - 
of the cheap romancer or of the newspaper scribe. He descri 
in detail scenes which be has imagined. This gives an air of 
insincerity to his narrative; and comment on the blunder seems 
desirable, as it isa mistake into which the inexpert historian often 
falls. We are told, for instance, that Mile. Adrienne Lecouvreur’s 
chief pleasure was attending the performance of a tragedy by His 
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Mhjesty’s Players, and that “the blood would rush to her face 
when they rolled forth the inimitable tirades of Corneille and 
Racine.” “ D’ nson’s stern face seemed to become sterner 
when he heard” a certain re ig A little further on 
D’Argenson is described as “ probably with a smile on his usually 
stern countenance,” and the first adverb saves the phrase from con- 
demnation. But how does Mr. Hawkins know that the stern face 
of the lieutenant of police grew sterner on that particular occa- 
sion, or that while listening to tragedies at the Théatre Frangais 
Mile. Lecouvreur exhibited the particular form of emotion he 
attributes to her? When Mme. Dunoyer was angry, how has he 
assured himself that she “made the air ring with her reproaches,” 
or that the Marquis de Chateauneuf when angry “trembled from 
head to foot”? Some of Mr. Hawkins’s criticisms are also given 
with the air of one who speaks that which he knows, whereas we 
cannot help the suspicion that he is merely retailing the opinion of 
some one else, Thus he blames the “ occasional carelessness of 
style” of Regnard’s comedies; but is this a deliberate conviction 
formed after a careful study of these works or is it second-hand ? 
If the author had devoted a certain number of weeks to an exami- 
nation of Regnard, we cannot help suspecting that he would not 
be content to sum up the result of his labour in a line; if he is 
quoting he should give his authority. 

Beginning with the first year of the eighteenth century, Mr. 
Hawkins comes to the excommunication of Rousseau from the 
Café Procope, and a brief but sufficient summary of the pro- 
duction of a number of plays, none of considerable importance, 
follows, Even thus early natural acting—an avoidance, that is to 
say, of measured declamation and conventional gesture—had its 
advocates, though the old school was not shaken till long after. 
Mr. Hawkins relates an anecdote of Dufresne, none of whose 
a gy were without new and telling points, he remarks ; 
and he describes, apparently with admiration, the method 
in which Dufresne as Pyrrhus recounted the meeting 
Andromaque and Astyanax :— 

C’est Hector, disait-elle, en l’embrassant toujours ; 
Voila ses yeux, sa bouche, et déja son audace ; 
C’est toi-méme ; c’est toi, cher époux, que j’embrasse ; 
Et quelle est sa pensée ? &c. 
The first three lines were spoken in the soft tones of a woman; in 
the fourth line he resumed his own voice; and if this were so, we 
differ totally from Mr. Hawkins’s admiration; for this imitative 
method strikes us as lamentably wrong. English actors of the 
baser sort have thus spoken the speech of Jacques in As You Like 
It, but happily at a theatre which had a character to lose it 
could not be done. The relation of this story does not make 
us very ready to accept Mr. Hawkins’s opinion as a critic of 
acting. The style of cheap romance to which we have already 
referred is adopted by the author in his introduction of Voltaire. 
The early years of Francois Marie Arouet are carefully traced ; 
several pages are devoted to this subject, not without an air 
of slyness, as of one who is holding a secret back; and at 
length it is plainly stated that Frangois Marie Arouet was none 
other than Voltaire. This might be effective enough if it were 
conceivable that any reader who is likely to be interested in the 
career of Voltaire will not be familiar with his real name ; but as 
things are the disclosure of the quasi-secret is rather absurd. 
Voltaire naturally occupies much space in the book, seeing that he 
was associated with the Comédie from 1718, when Cdipe was 
roduced, till 1778, which saw the presentation of Zréne ; and Mr. 
awkins dwells with evident satisfaction on Voltaire’s career, 
having succeeded in persuading himself that his hero has been 
misrepresented, and that he can set the world right. There are 
generally at least two views from which a man’s actions may be 
regarded, and in all that concerns Voltaire Mr. Hawkins takes, or 
invents, a view from which the object of his eulogy appears in the 
most agreeable light. He has discovered nothing new, he relates 
nothing that is not perfectly well known, and we certainly do not 
propose to waste time in argument about a matter so thoroughly 
well understood as the disposition of Voltaire—nor, indeed, has 
this subject very much to do with a comment on “the French 
stage in the eighteenth century.” 
nfinitely more to the purpose is the author's account of the 
manner in which what may be called the light of histrionic truth 
was introduced into the Comédie Frangaise, and conventionality 
banished, though not without a hard and prolonged struggle. In 
the present day it seems to us ludicrous that an actor should have 
any other end in view than the representation of character. We 
expect him to dress as the man he is representing would have 
dressed, to speak as he would have spoken, and, in short, to 
his own identity in that of the personage he is supposed to be. In 
days when the ancient heroes of Greece and Rome were attired in 
the Court dress of Louis XV. it is not strange that incongruities 
were little regarded. It was Marmontel who persuaded Clairon 
to adopt a natural method of speech and action, though we hope 
he did not address her in the words which Mr. Hawkins attributes 
to him on p. 22 of his second volume, and we think that 
Marmontel would have expressed his meaning somewhat more 
clearly and in accordance with the simplicity which he desired to 
inculcate. She r | that he was evidently determined not to 
let her rest till she had assumed a familiar and comic line in 
tragedy ; but she was too sensible not to be influenced by his 
arguments :— 

Suddenly, in the course of an engagement at Bordeaux, she resolved to 

try the effect of what he recommended. In her own words, it — = 


greatest success, murmurs of “ mais cela est beau!” being raised 
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first scene. On her return she had to play Roxane before the Court at Ver- 
sailles, Marmontel went to see her at her toilette. ‘ Yes,” she said, after 
peating her experience at Bordeaux, “and I am going to try the new style 
here. If I succeed as well, farewell to my old declamation.” Marmontel 
did not fail to see the performance. 
our expectations. It was no longer the actress, it was Roxane herself, whom 
the audience thought they heard. The surprise, the illusion, the enchant- 
ment was extreme. Paris hailed the novelty with equal warmth; the 
actress found increasing inducement to keep her word, and another invigo- 
rating influence made itself felt in the theatre. 


Clairon’s conversion brought abont further results. She felt that it 
was impossible to adopt the new style in the preposterous dresses she 
had been accustomed to wear, and soon after, discarding the huge 
hoop and the fantastic frippery in which she had hitherto played 
Electra, she “ appeared in the simple habit of a slave, her hair dis- 
hevelled, her arms loaded with long chains.” From this she proceeded 
to do what is still done, and became “an unwearying student of 
statues, monuments, and portraits in old manuscripts”; and b 
degrees her example was followed. Lekain discarded the con- 
ventional mode, and played Oreste in something like a Grecian 
costume. Dauberval approved, and declared that next time he 
played a Roman he would have a somewhat similar dress, which 
was at any rate a step in the right direction. It is strange that a 
system so truthful should ever have been abandoned; but some 
forty years afterwards a Phédre was seen at the Comédie in the 
—— Republican costume of the period (1794), and Mr. 
awkins quotes Fleury to the effect that “the literati of the 
Commune would have wished to decorate Mahomet with the tri- 
coloured cockade.” All this, however, was quite independent of 
art ; the players were only anxious to avert from themselves sus- 
picion that they were not warm supporters of the Revolution. 

Mr. Hawkins is good enough to give us his idea of English 
politics in the seventeenth century, as well as of French dramatic 
art in the eighteenth ; so, at least, we gather from his comment on 
Duclairon’s Cromwell. It dealt, he tells us, not with the execu- 
tion of Charles I., but with the bitterness of faction that arose 
after the destruction of the Monarchy, “Exaggerated as that 
bitterness of faction was by the author,” Mr. Hawkins remarks, 
“some thought it preferable to the grinding tyranny it followed.” 
Others did not; but, on reflection, does it not occur to Mr. 
Hawkins that the intrusion of his eulogy of the English Revolution 
is a trifle gratuitous and out of place in a history of the French 
stageP A little more regard for accuracy may also be advised. 
Thus on p. 191 of the first volume we are told that Paul Poisson 
had purchased a lieutenancy of infantry for his son Francois, and 
on p. 172 we find the young man described as “ the erstwhile 
cavalry officer.” It does not matter at the present day whether 
Francois Poisson fought on foot or horseback ; but one hesitates 


in accepting without verification statements of an author who can | 


be so careless as this, 


ANTIQUARIAN MISCELLANIES.* 


THE second series of Dr. Howard’s Miscellanea commences with | 


a volume containing some excellent illustrations. We have 
examples in facsimile of grants of arms, old book-plates, tomb- 
stones, and monuments, all well and clearly engraved ; but perhaps 
the most interesting article is one relating to the assignment of 
arms to Shakspeare and Arden. This was made to the dramatist’s 
father in 1596, and is in the College of Arms. Mr. Tucker, the 
late Somerset Herald, in his note on the subject, assumes that 
William Shakspeare was his father’s agent with the London 
authorities ; and adds, “ we seem to touch his hand when holding 
the very documents he must have held.” In the draft assignment 


“The event,” he writes, “surpassed | 


| engravings of monuments, among which the best is one in Wotton 


Church, in Surrey. It represents Elizabeth, the wife of Edward 
Darcie, who died at the early age of twenty, in 1634. She is 
sculptured at half-length, leaning over her dead child, and 
saying :— 
mus Here sleeps my babe in silence, Heaven’s her rest, 
For God takes soonest those Hee loveth Best. 
_ epitaph on herself instructs the reader not to .weep for 
er :— 

Whose pious spending of her youthfull yeares 

thy imitation, not thy teares, 
Certainly the rural poets of the seventeenth century understood 
the art and mistery of making epitaphs. 

The Staffordshire Collections are of a very solid character, 
The present volume opens with a series of notes on the mili 
service performed by Staffordshire tenants during the thirteen 
and fourteenth centuries, drawn up from the still existing writs of 
protection issued in favour of those who, having, perhaps, actions 
at law pending against them, could not protect their property 
during their absence with the army. The notes begin with 1230, 
the fourteenth year of Henry Iil., when sixteen Staffordshire 
soldiers took out writs of protection. The original documents are 
in the Public Record Office, and the abstracts here given have been 
collected and annotated by General Wrottesley, the honorary secre- 
tary of the William Salt Archeological Society, by which the volume 
is issued. A chartulary of the Priory of St. Thomas the Martyr, 
near Stafford, collected and edited from original manuscripts by 
Mr. F, Parker, follows, and the volume is completed by a his- 
tory of the Manor of Castre, or Castle Church, also known as 
the Manor of Stafford, the seat of the barons of that name. This 
strictly scientific paper is a mine of information, manorial, genea- 
logical, municipal, and ecclesiastical. It is by Mr. Mazzinghi, and 
is a good example of the new method in which such investigations 
are conducted. There is an appendix of original documents, and 
a separate index for each paper in the volume. 

r. Renton’s book on fee 
knowledge, but may form a handy volume for coach-painters and 
other professional heralds. The illustrations are in a very good 
style, and there is an excellent glossarial index. 


NOVELS.* 


"IE Rebel Rose—it is, of course, the white rose of the Pre- 
tender—belongs to the school of novels founded by Benjamin 
D'lsraeli. It takes for its groundwork a well-known political 
situation and invents an imaginary parallel. How far it is legiti- 
mate for an author to create an interest in his work by intro- 
ducing real people in the most transparent disguise, and violently 
distorting their characters to suit his own political views, or 
the exigencies of the story, is a question which others must 
decide. In the first paragraph of The Rebel Rose we make 
the acquaintance of a heroine “with the magic of an historic 
cause clinging about her,” described by Lady Saxon, who ends 
by playing the part of her evil genius, as “looking like a cross 
between a lady horse-breaker and Mary, Queen of Scots.” To 
more friendly eyes Miss Beaton was young, beautiful, taller than 
the ordinarily tall woman, and remarkably like the luckless Mary 
Stuart. Her dress was designed to enhance the resemblance, 
She wore “a clinging robe of black velvet, which fell in straight 
wide folds from the waist. The stiff, long bodice, made with a 
sort of modern adaptation of the old-fashioned stomacher ; the 
rosary and cross hanging from the girdle; the bonnet peaked in 
front, and edged with large jet beads; the full lace ruffle—alk 


eraldry does not add anything to our. 


written by Dethick, the name is spelled “Shakespere ” at least harmonized with a face startlingly Stuart in outline, and not 
three times; in another paper giving the arms in “trick,” the | without the proverbial Stuart melancholy.” Mary Stuart Beaton, 
name is “Shakespeare”; while in a very carefully written for thus is the more than ordinarily tall girl named, has, it seems, 


note as to other coats-of-arms of a similar character it is again 
“ Shakespere.” This form, therefore, would appear to be the most 
correct. 

The second volume, although it contains nothing so interesting 
as this “ Shakespere Grant,” shows no signs of flagging, and is full 
of out-of-the-way information, much of it useless, no doubt, if 
entertaining, but much also of considerable historical value. The 
fine reproductions of heraldic achievements, and especially those of 
the Tucher family, of Nuremberg, after Albert Diirer and Lucas 
Cranach, greatly add to the attractions of the volume. It is, in 
fact, scarcely possible to dip into it anywhere without bringing 
up something worth noting. ca 239, for instance, we find the 
marriage licence of James Woodcock and Margaret Damm, of 
St. Andrew’s, Holborn, in 1750. Their son took the name of 
Croft. At p. 198 we have in the registers of Christ Church, Oxford, 
continued from the first volume, five references to “Samuel ffell, 
Dr. Prebend,” the famous “ Dr. Fell” who was not liked. At 

Ig! we meet with a very curious Christian name. Thomas 
Fateh, of Haselbury, Wilts, married, about the year 1620, Lady, 
daughter of William Fillol, of Knight Street, in Dorsetshire. 
Titles as Christian names are prohibited by law, if we do not 
greatly err; and some thirty years ago a clergyman was actually 
tried for refusing to baptize a child “Sir Francis Burdett,” and 
was justified by the Court. This volume contains some pleasing 
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aright to the Stuart outline and the proverbial Stuart melan- 
choly, for “she starts from Henrietta Maria, Duchess of Orleans, 
who, according to scandalous chronicles, was poisoned by her 
husband, Henrietta Maria left a daughter, married to a Prince 
of Savoy. Miss Beaton’s mother, through whom her Stuart 
blood runs, was a Bavarian Princess, and she married an English- 
man” (Scotchman?), “ Lord Beaton, a Legitimist, a Tory of 
the old school, of the ‘ Divine right,’ ‘Church and King’ order.” 
But for the Act of Succession, therefore, Miss Beaton would 
be Queen of England, and has, in the opinion of her limited 
number of adherents, a Divine right to the throne, which right 
they have, on the whole, decided not to obtrude on public notice 
until a wave of true faith should sweep back heretic England to 
Roman Catholicism and allegiance to the dynasty which was 
identified with it. Miss Beaton, or as she is called by her own 
little court, Princess Mary, has come to this country to claim an 
estate which was left to the Stuart family by some devoted 
adherent shortly before the death of Queen Anne, and was seized 
for the crown by the Hanoverian Ministers. Being determined 
that her surroundings shall be in harmony with herself and the 
cause which she represents, Princess Mary’s adherents—whose ideas 
on the subject seem to have been a little “ mixed "—have taken for 
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ber an early Georgian house in Kensington (we almost think 
that in which Thackeray lived), and have filled it with early 
Georgian furniture. On her arrival she at once “assumes an atti- 
tude of separateness from the Hanoverians.” To be presented at 
Court would be recognition of the Hanoverian family ; so lonely 
state is —% up in the Georgian house, and sometimes the contrast 
between Miss ton’s position and her pretensions, and we regret 
to say her manners, is so great, that we are inclined to say more 
americano with Lord Saxcn, “ Don’t call her a Princess, please. 
She isn’t any Princess!” As for Lady Saxon, she is beautiful. 
She, too, is more than common tall, and she has “neck and 
arms of the heroic size,” and “lives in an atmosphere of sensuous 
emotion, which she carries with her wherever she goes.” Arms 
of the heroic size would certainly be needed if she did. “Her 
looks, her movements, her figure, her voice—all gave out with 
them that bewitching sense of womanhood, of woman’s sex, 
which is so magnetic to the temper of a young man. The quietest, 
most ordinary words she spoke seemed to ask the man whom she 
was addressing, “ Why don't you make love tome? I know you 
are longing to doit. I look into your eyes with mine and I read 
all your feelings there. Come, make love to me! I shall not be 

r You may get nothing else by it, but at least you shall 
not get a scolding nor a lecture on morality.” This most un- 
pleasant lady develops into the approved penny-dreadful female 
villain of title, suffers from geysers of passion, kicks her clothing 
about the room, stamps on it, works up a crazy lover of Mary 
Stuart Beaton’s to play the part of Bothwell, and betrays every 
one all round. We will not tell more of the story. Asa story 
it is melodramatic stuff. Lady Saxon especially is a creature of 
melodrama; and what can be more unnatural and disagreeable 
than the incident of Miss Beaton’s going to an East-End music- 
hall “in her boy’s clothes,” in order to judge of the true condition 
of the poor, or the silvery peal of laughter with which she receives 
the remonstrances of the man she loved on this escapade? “ Did 
the dress not become me? Did I not make a pretty boy?” says 
this daughter of a thousand kings, who smokes cigarettes at a 
music-hall, and keeps boy's clothes by her. On the other hand, 
what can be sweeter and more womanly than her behaviour in 
other scenes, and what can be happier than the conception of 
Lord Stonehenge’s character? He is throughout a noble, high- 
minded Catholic gentleman. 

If any one feels that he would be amused by hearing the 
adventures of “The Pipley Family in Europe,” and how they 
conveyed their luggage to deepéts, and obtained their square 
meals, and bore the sight of their “saxpences going bang” in 
England, France, and Italy; and how Miss Matilda spoke the 
“ridiculous language which all French people seem to have at 
their fingers’ ends; and by what process she arrived at finding 
it right to say, “ Conductoor, commong long faisons-nous boucher 
ici?” for “ How long do we stay here?”; and how, in spite 
of her not being able to speak the “ Eyetalian” language with 

ual correctness and facility, and in spite of their fear of 

r. Garibaldi and the band of brigands he commanded, Mr. 
Pipley went to Italy, paying his way with lire and calling 
them liars, because he wanted to see the ruin of one Pompey and 
Mr. Massaniello; how, when visiting the grotto of “ Possilipo” 
and the tomb of Virgil, Mr. Pipley inquired if Virgil was an 
American who had died in Naples and been buried there, and 
Miss Matilda saw nothing wonderful in the Amphitheatre of Nero, 
because she had a dog called Nero at home, and her father sup- 
posed that the Temple of Mercury had been used for quicksilver 
works ; and how, when they went on to Rome, they were angry 
because the Baths of Caracalla had no water in them, and re- 
garded the “ Houses ” of the Caesars as a fraud, because there was 
not one habitable bedroom or bed in them—if, as beforesaid, any 
human being exist who can be amused by this, let him read 
Deacon Hope’s very dull American stories. 

Broken Wings is got up in rather a funereal manner and is 
somewhat d reading. Why do so many of the people who 
lay the scene of their stories in France think that conversations 
will be more in keeping if given in a style which reads like a bad 
translation from the French? Many will like to be taken back 
to the time when they were “ joyous and free from blame,” and 
read the Seven Champions of Christendom by such an opening 
to a chapter as “ The first heralds of the dawn were a 
hanging out their banners in the East before,” &c. &c.; but who 
will care to be told that “ the French t is almost as un- 
enlightened in his faith as if the whole fabric of superstition was 
not pierced with the shafts of inquisition, nor lighted with the 
lamp of investigation ” ? 

Amelia Jane’s Ambition is a humble one, and, so it seems to 
us, is that of the very able writer of this little book. It is 
80 lifelike, so absolutely true to nature, that we cannot help 
regretting that Mr. Onslow has not taken the pains to choose or 
fashion a more telling story ; and having said this, we have uttered 
the only complaint it is possible to make. The ways of the 
honest poor, their dislike of having their poverty known, of being 
beholden to their neighbours, their odd reticences and occasional 
tongue-tiedness, the extreme delicacy which often characterizes 
their dealings with each other, their generous and frequently self- 
sacrificing kindness and generosity to each other, the low level on 
which they pitch their praise of husbands or children who are the 
pride of their lives, are all given here, and often with much 

uaintness and humour. “ Not a bad girl ain’t Amelia Jane,” was 

that Susan Bainbridge would ever say of her quick-witted, 
teady-handed daughter of fourteen, who saw openings for every 


one,and capabilities in everything, and, as Susan said, was ‘so 
upsettin’. I can’t think where she got it from; I was always quiet, 
and her father is a very quiet man.” Susan’s unwritten law of eti- 
quette that baby’s health is to be inquired about before other sub- 
jects are introduced is amusing. We have a great liking for Eliza 

ane, who soon “ gets on intimate terms with the pump,’ and finds 
work with a Mrs. Merry, a laundress ; and, being told by that func- 
tionary that she has not many shirt-fronts to do, because ‘ Roun’ 
about here it’s most collars and cuffs, clerks and shopmen,” remarks, 
“ And ain't you found that it’s them that has no shirt-fronts as is 
the most vexatious about the collars and cuffs?” Having found 
work herself, Eliza sets up her brother with a “ barrer” stocked 
with “ tartyses” to sell. Billy asks the question we were inclined 
to ask ourselves—* Wot’s tartyses?” “They're a sort o’ beast,” 
said Amelia Jane; “on'y the worrit is you can’t get them to put 
their heads out.” Finally Mrs. Merry, who has been ten days 
“out of a gal, and keeps puttin’ orf looking for one, because you 
gives eighteenpence and you takes in rubbidge, and i turns out 
rubbidge,” engages Amelia Jane, and both are delighted with the 
bargain. Amelia Jane is to have an “ outin’, as far as where they 
gets the milk.” This is how she approaches the difficult question 
of attire. “Mother, there’s somethink I was a wantin’ to arst 

ou for,” she said rather shyly. “T seed in a shop in the High 

treet a black straw hat. It’s fourpence ’alfpenny, redooced from 
shilling and an ’alfpenny. It’s real beauty; and I took notice 
that the brim is sewed quite tight and strong. Mother, do you 
think as I might buy it? ” “Surelie,” said mother, and presented 
her forthwith with sixpence. “You are good, mother! And, 
mother, would you trim it for me? You do it so tasty. I mind 
me of a bonnet you had when I was little. There were a blue 
ribbon on it with yaller spots, and you had twisted it in and out, 
most uncommon.” 


SOMERSETSHIRE ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY.* 


R many years the annual volumes of the Proceedings of the 

Somersetshire Archzological and Natural History Society 
ranked among the best publications of their kind. Unfortunately 
they have of late scarcely maintained their old character, Last 
year, indeed, the volume was fairly good. It contained the report 
ofa meeting at Yeovil, where some satisfactory work seems to 
have been done. The volume was, however, degraded by a silly 
and offensive paper on the “ Hagiology of Somerset,” a subject 
that would well repay scholarly treatment; it is treated in the 
Society's Journal in a tone of ignorant bufloonery. This year we 
have the report of a meeting at Bristol; for last year the Society 
for the second time crossed the lower Avon. The results of this 
excursion appear to have been singularly small, considering the 
large number of objects of archeological and architectural interest 
in Bristol and its immediate neighbourhood. Mr. John Taylor, 
the City librarian, did what he could to make the meeting profit- 
able; though we are surprised to find so careful a local antiquary 
ascribing the first charter of Bristol to the year 1162. The charter 
was witnessed by Roger, Earl of Hereford, who died in 1155. 
Seyer, who is no doubt primarily responsible for the error, 
evidently misread Thomas Cancellarius as Thomas Cantuarieusis. 
It seems that the Dean and Chapter have been “ restoring” the 
famous Norman Gateway of St. Augustine’s Abbey, the present 
cathedral church; though when we last saw it some two years 
ago it was certainly in no danger of falling, and therefore in no 
need of any restoration. The so-called restoration excited the 
righteous anger of Canon Venables, of Lincoln, who denounced 
it as “nothing less than an act of Vandalism.” The cause of 
the Dean and Chapter was taken up by the Mayor, but bis in- 
dignant answer was scarcely a satisfactory defence. As far as 
we can make out from the Society’s Proceedings, the Dean and 
Chapter have been pulling down an old building which stood 
against one side of the gateway, and which they had probably 
better have left alone. When they had done this, they found 
that they had exposed a portion of the gateway, which had lost 
its original architectural ornaments; and so they set their architect 
and stonecutters to patch Robert Fitzharding’s work with nine- 
teenth-century imitations. It seems impossible to teach people 
that they have no business to tamper with ancient and noble 
buildings in this fashion. A mayor may perhaps be excused for 
not understanding this; it is a different and a far more serious 
matter when the clergy of a cathedral church show themselves 
equally ignorant of the principles on which they should treat the 
buildings committed to their charge. The only paper in the 
volume of any special value is a dissertation by Professor Lloyd 
Morgan on the nature and probable sources of the huge stones that 
form the circles at Stanton Drew. Some seventy-five are 
devoted to a reprint of Leland’s notes on the county, and the last 
paper consists of a long and rambling account of a highl aes 
able gentleman lately deceased, who does not appear to have been 
remarkable for any literary or antiquarian tastes. In a kind of 
appendix the Rev. J. A. Bennett, Rector of South Cadbury, re- 
cords an interesting discovery. His church is dedicated to 
St. Thomas of Canterbury, and he has found at the east end of the 
south aisle a wall-painting in red and black, representing a figure 
wearing a mitre, which he takes to be the figure of St. Thomas. 
We observe that Mr. Bennett, who has done some good work for 
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the Commissioners on Historical Manuscripts at Wells and else- 
where, has been elected Secretary of the Society, and we have no 
doubt that he will succeed in bringing back its volumes of Pro- 
ceedings to the high level of bygone days. 


FORD'S HANDBOOK FOR SPAIN.* 


RD'S Handbook of Spain (so originally entitled, and not 
“for Spain”) is one of those rare books of the world, 
written with fulness of love and knowledge, which can never be 
out of date. Other handbooks deteriorate as they grow old. Of 
this one the oldest form is still the best, and will continue to be 
read long after the information it gives to the traveller is useless. 
The first Ford—the only Ford, to those who value the book for 
its own sake rather than as a railway companion—the edition of 
1245, in two volumes, isa treasure beyond price, a sion for 
ever, whose value years cannot affect. What though it may be 
true, as is said in the preface to this new and improved Handbook 
in one volume, that “ the general introduction of railways through- 
out Spain, the improvement of roads and circulation of steamers 
along the coasts, and the establishment of sufficiently comfortable 
hotels, have revolutionized the mode of travelling ”—still, for those 
who would know Spain thoroughly, there is no book but Ford, 
and no Ford but the original—untouched by the hand of the 
reviser, and unadapted for those who journey by train and circu- 
late in steamers. A great deal of what is the essence of Ford's 
Handbook, as the judicious collector well knows, has been omitted 
from all subsequent editions, either from an over-nice delicacy or 
@ too curious regard for Spanish sentiment. The wit, the learn- 
ing, the humour, the lively sense of patriotism, mingled with 
an exquisite and never-equalled appreciation of the character of 
the country and the people—all these, the distinguishing quali- 
ties of the first edition, have been sadly mangled and ruthlessly 
cut down in the later issues, Doubtless these later are most 
useful, and, if it is the object of a handbook for travellers to tell 
you how to go to places, which are the most convenient routes 
and the best hotels, what is the shortest time in which you can 
“do” Granada, Seville, and the Escorial, and the Madrid Gallery, 
the modern voyager had better not trust to the Ford of 1845. 
Since then a great deal has happened in Spain. The journeys 
on horse or mule-back, 80 joyously described and so lovingly dwelt 
upon by Ford, with bota and alforjas, are still the most delightful, 
nay the only, way of seeing the country to understand it, but are 
no longer necessary. The introduction of railways has rendered 
the traveller independent of those minute instructions for his 
comfort and safety on the road which fill so large a part in Ford's first 
Handbook. He may do the round from Irun to Port Bou without 
ever seeing a venta or tasting a puchero, He will travel about almost 
as rapidly as in France, and will meet with no more adventures 
than on the road from London to Perth. He is no more likely 
(perhaps less) to meet a brigand than if he were in the Regent's 
ark. In his French or Swiss hotel he need trouble himself no 
more about his fare than in Burgundy or in the Oberland. He 
will hardly miss the odour of garlic, but he may keep his mouth 


uncontaminated by the national herb. The lessons in manners, f 


the hints on deportment, and the rules of society, which form so 
pleasant and fruitful a subject of discourse in Ford, who shall say 
that they are required by the modern traveller in Spain? It is 
not that there has really been any great change during the last 
forty years, either in the country or in the people, The greater 
pers of what Ford has written is true to this day. The traveller 

as only to go a few miles off the main lines of railway to find the 
Spain which Ford describes. In New Castile and in Estremadura 
are districts still untouched by the hand of progress, with cities 
and manners of men just as they were two hundred years ago. 
In La Mancha are wilds such as are scarcely to be matched in 
Europe for their primitive savagery, where one might still meet 
with adventures “ up to the elbows,” if there were any adventurers 
about. In Estremadura there is nothing new but the Guardia 
Civil, Those who desire to know what is permanent and essential 
in the Spanish character ; those who would have a true picture of 
the face of the country; those who are curious in Spanish art, in 
Spanish architecture, in Spanish cookery, and in the many strange 
forms of Spanish religion, can have no more agreeable, intelligent, 
or learned guide than Richard Ford. 

Still, it must be admitted that the exigencies of modern travel 
have rendered a new edition of the famous Handbook necessary, 
and, however we may grieve at the loss of much delightful read- 
ing—sometimes profane, but always profound, with a good deal of 
honest praise of the Duke of Wellington and his never-to-be-sufli- 
ciently-extolled behaviour in the Peninsula, and of righteous indig- 
nation at the too-much-forgotten rascalities of the French ma: 
—the modern traveller in Spain requires his information in a more 
compact form, adapted to the age of railways. To meet his 
commonplace wants the Handbook, from two volumes, has been 
reduced in this edition to one. Some of the other changes 
scarcely seem to us to be improvements. The information about 
hotels, restaurants, &c., which has hitherto appeared in the body of 
the work, as usual in Mr. Murray’s guide-books, is now transferred 
to the index at the end of the volume—an ment which 
overloads the index, while tending to give unnecessary trouble to 


* A Handbook for Travellers in Spain. By Richard Ford. Seventh 
edition. London Murray. 1888. 


the voyager. To find all about any town one has now to look in 
two p first, to where the town is mentioned in the 

with its history, goograph , &c.; and, secondly, to the index for 
a list of the hotels, the cab fares, and even the steamer and dili- 
gence routes. Some of the paragraphs, rent from their place in 
the old Handbook, read awkwardly in the abridged text, which. 
has been all dislocated to suit the new arrangement by railw 
routes. Some of the new matter does not always fit into the old. 
The account of Spanish literature is meagre, and in the list of 
authors are some curious omissions and some blunders for which, 
perhaps, the printer is responsible. The Rabbi Don Sem Tob for 
the Rabbi Don Santob is rather a bad shot. Nor will the traveller 
be greatly enlightened by being told that there are “ two poems on, 
The Cid,” and that “ the best of these is the one beginning ‘ El mio. 
Cid’ (vide Ticknor).” Guzman de Alfarache and El Escudero Marcos: 
de Obreyon can hardly be assigned to the sixteenth century. To sa 
of Quevedo that “ he was an excellent theological moralist ana 
fantastical writer in the manner of Dante,” is to give a very odd 
description of that quaintest and most original of humourists, 
Among the poets of the nineteenth century there is found no 
place for Trueba. In literature, indeed, the new Handbook is. 
not very strong, which is a curious last stage of a book which. 
owes its fame to its literary merit. Kven so well known a. 
name as that of Don Pascual de Gayangos is misspelt Gays 
engos. In the historical t, so long as the original text of 
Ford is adhered to, as it seems to be throughout, there ia: 
nothing to complain of. The topography, a along the prin- 
cipal lines of railway, is very little altered. Tomelloso, which 
has lately risen into importance as the centre of the wine-. 
trade with Bordeaux—the greater part of the claret of com- 
merce being here produced, as well as the best of the brandy of 
Cognac—a town of over ten thousand inhabitants, the largest im 
La Mancha, though in the index, is only casually mentioned as- 
the place where the Guadiana drops underground. Of Argamasilla 
it surely might have been said, even though Ford strangely forgot. 
to say it, that this was the native village of Don Quixote. Or 
the other hand, Ford’s wild statement that “ here Cervantes is 
said to have written his Don Quixote” might have been corrected 


from more modern authorities. In regard to the directions for 
a two days’ excursion from Argamasilla, through the Don Quixote: 


country, to the Cueva de Montesinos and the Campo de Montiel, 
we would advise the enthusiast not to attempt it from Argama- 
silla, where—that is, in the town, which is nearer ten than six 
miles (as here said) from the station so-called—there is no decent 
sleeping-place. The best way is to hire a trap to Tomelloso, which 


is only a few miles further, with a rough but clean posada of 


primitive but civil ways, where the traveller, if garlic proof, will 
tind accommodation and cunveyance. In default of a horse or 
mule, which is not always to hired in these out-of-the-way 
places, where only some half a dozen English travellers have been: 
seen, perhaps, since the time of Cervantes, a carriilo, or country 
cart, may be procured, with a mule equal to do the journey to the 


Cave of Montesinos and back in one long day. The roads are terrible,. 


so long as there is any road at all; but the trip is full of interest,. 
and might not always be devoid of adventure. 

While noticing the defects in this new edition of the Handbook 
‘or Spain, most of whick are inseparable from any abridgment of 
Ford, it is only fair to say that it has some new features which are- 
most commendable. For the first time we have a number of well- 
executed plans of Spanish cities, including towns so little frequented’ 
as Oviedo, Merida, and Cuenca, which cannot but be must useful 
to the traveller, who is far more often at a loss for a plan of the: 
town than for a map of the country. ‘There are plans also of the 
principal cathedrals, though unfortunately among them is not one 
of the cathedral of Tarragona, one of the most beautiful and in- 
teresting in all Spain. Lastly, it must be conceded that the tra- 
veller gains something in having his Handbook in one volume 
instead of two, even though the convenience is purchased by the 
sacrifice of nearly all that gave value to Richard Ford’s Handbook 
of Spain, 


CALENDAR OF STATE PAPERS, DOMESTIC SERJES,. 
1641-1643." 


oprmoven duly prepared for the comparative meagreness of the 
remains calendared in this volume, we confess to having been 
taken by surprise by the extent of ground which it covers. It is 
an ill wind, and so forth ; and since the Master of the Rolls, being 
in a sense editor-in-chief of this monumental series, must, like all 
editors, have conciseness at heart, he may be congratulated on the 
issue of a volume dealing with a period almost as long as that. 
which occupied not fewer than four of its predecessors. But, as 
Mr. Hamilton reminds us, if relativeiy small, the harvest is also 
more miscellaneous; and his preface, marked by his usual ability,. 
this time furnishes a doubly welcome guidance through a mass of 
documents which illustrates numerous aspects of a period of 
almost incomparable importance in our history, without in 
any one case adding very amply to our resources. We only 
wish that the editor had in the present instance even more: 
largely referred in his preface itself to specially interesting docu- 
ments in his Calendar, a kind of reference specially valuable to 


* Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, of the Reign of Charles 1 
1641-1643. Edited by W. D. Hamilton. Pu’ Shed under the Direction 
of the Master of the Kolls. 
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students. Of course, both editor and readers now have the in- 
estimable additional advantage of the aid of Mr. Gardiner, whose 
«Jighter labours,” as he is pleased to call them, have naturally 
enough again, though to no very great extent, outstripped Mr. 
Hamilton’s slower, but not less sure, march. 

The dearth of more or less authentic correspondence addressed to 
the Secretaries of State is in this period supplied (after a fashion) 
from a very different quarter. At the end of Mr. Hamilton’s new 
yolume we find, for the first time in this series of Calendars, a list, 
as yet far from lengthy, of the newspapers preserved among the 
State papers of the year 1643, with a brief synopsis of their con- 
tents. This “ Newspaper Collection I.” begins with the Mercurius 
Aulicus, @ print presumably written like Thackeray’s Pall Mali 
Gazette, “by gentlemen for gentlemen,” though Mr. Gardiner 
is constrained to stigmatize its editor, albeit a fellow of All 
Souls, as utterly untrustworthy in his vocation. But the peculiar 
charm of newspaper information has always consisted in the fact 
that the contradiction which it frequently deserves it rarely 
fails to obtain; and here we have on the opposite side the 
Mercurius Civicus, who tells the truth from London and from the 
London point of view, in order “to prevent mis-information ”— 
from Oxford. Another Parliamentary organ in the list is the 
Weekly Account, which opens its first number with a paragraph 
containing “ Six satisfying reasons in answer to Mercurius Aulicus, 
who alleged that the Parliament have no just grounds to raise an 
army, but through fears and jealousies.” The same print in a later 
number indignantly contradicts the report that Pym died of that 
loathsome disease which the Greeks call “ phtheriasis,” and to 
which, by the way, popular imagination, always profoundly exer- 
cised on such matters, has attributed the death of more than one 
prominent personage. Anti-Audlicus, established on similar “ prin- 
ciples,” is represented only by a single number, which is extremely 
sarcastic against the Royalist journal’s dislike of a Parliamentary 
ordinance reserving the houses of delinquents and _ill-affected 
persons for the benefit and use of the Commonwealth. But the 
most important of the journals opposed to the Mercurius Aulicus 
was the Mercurius Britannicus, of which the series here calendared 
begins with No. 11 (November 1643). Its editor, the notorious 


Marchamont Needham, who afterwards changed sides and started 
the Mercurius Pragmaticus against the Commonwealth and Oliver 
Cromwell, is well known to the readers of Mr. Masson. (It is, we 
trust, only our ignorance that is puzzled by Mr. Hamilton's refer- 
ence to Mason’s ia Short Life of Milton.) Finally, The Scottish 
Dove, a sweetly, but not too appropriately named periodical, seems 
to have been established to further the policy of the Solemn 
e and Covenant, and to “improve” the effect created in 
both Scotland and England by the rumoured understanding 
between King Charles and the Irish—* there are ten or twelve 
ships at Bristol ready rigged, and going out to fetch over rebels 
from Ireland”; but the Scotch are prepared for speedy action, if 
God permit, and if “advance money ” be forthcoming. 
The simultaneous circulation in London of so many political 
journals, taken together with what we know of the activity of the 
mphlet literature of the age in which Milton thought it no con- 
Teatoden to become a publicist, helps to explain the steadfast 
adherence of the City to the Parliamentary cause during the first, 
and in point of fact the most critical, period of the war. There 
seems no reason to suppose that the hopes which Charles I. enter- 
tained of securing the support of public opinion in his capital ever 
had any solid foundation. But it is undeniable that, in the days 
before the rupture definitively declared itself, the City, as Mr. 
Hamilton puts it, virtually held in its grasp the fate of the con- 
tending parties. “It will appear,” he says, “from the papers in 
this volume that most of the questions which then divided the 
nation were first threshed out in the Common Council and in the 
ulpits of the City before they were introduced into Parliament.” 
he King’s personal appeal to the sympathies of the Londoners 
was not so much ill-timed as ill-founded. It was made on 
November 25th, 1641, a week before the presentation to him of 
the Grand Remonstrance, and three days after the House of 
Commons, torn asunder by an irremediable schism, had voted that 
declaration by little more than a bare majority. Now, if ever, at 
the moment when new parties must form themselves, and when a 
reaction had clearly shown itself against the violence of the policy 
personified in “ King Pym,” was the time for calling upon the 
friends of the Throne. But the mistake lay in supposing that 
the City would dance as the Lord Mayor and aldermen piped, and 
that the Ovatio Carolina amounted to a f of real popularity. 
The King’s speech fell short even of the recommendations su 
mitted to Secretary Nicholas, and very soon petitions and deputa- 
tions showed to which side the feeling of London really inclined. 
One of the many correspondents of Sir John Pennington, the 
“very honest” commander of the Channel Fleet, whose “ per- 
plexity,” so graphically described by Clarendon, made it imperative 
on him to keep himself well informed, relates how Parliament was 
“tumultuously solicited ” by the “ ruder sort of people,” and how, 
in the following week, “ some of the better sort of the same faction 
came in good numbers to the House, accoutred in the best manner 
they could, and in coaches, to prevent the aspersion that they were 
of the basest sort of people only which were that way affected.” 
The special purpose of this demonstration, so alien in form to 
more recent manifestations of the party of movement in London, 
was to checkmate the Lord Mayor. Sir Richard Gurney, more 
Royalist than ever since he had Leen baronetted or was morally 
assured of his baronetcy, had given just offence by taking pre- 
cautions, as against a mere prelude to a riot, against the pro- 


posed forwarding of a petition for the removal from the House 
of Lords of “ Popish lords and bishops.” What wonder that 
such apprehensions enhanced the importance attached, both in and 
out of Parliament, to the beatings of the City ; enough 
almost to warrant the satire of the squib-writer who represented 
the Houses as moved by the agitation east of Temple con- 
cerning the approach of doomsday. As is well known, when 
the King’s heroic attempt—heroic, use it did not shrink even 
from ridicule—to arrest the Five Members had been made and 
failed, the genuine sentiments of the City declared themselves 
unmistakably enough; and when, on Jan 5th, 1642, the 
King paid what was really his last visit to Guildhall, it was the 
cry of “ Privilege of Parliament” which tilled his unwilling ears. 
Captain Slingsby, who reports this to Admiral Pennington, adds 
that, when a loyal bystander, indignant at this cry having been 
shouted in the King’s ears by a bold fellow in the lowest rank 
standing upon a form, called out, “ Observe the man; apprehend 
him!”—the King mildly replied, “I have and will observe all 
sepa of Parliament ; but no privileges can protect a traitor 

m a legal trial”; and so departed. We note, by the way, that, 
with reference to the attempted arrest, Mr. Hamilton unbesitat- 
ingly adopts the highly probable conclusion formed by Mr. 
Gardiner that the warning sent to the House of Commons at the 
last moment came from the French ambassador, La Ferté, and 
that he took no more credit than was his due in reporting to 
Mazarin :—“ J‘avois ary mes amis, et ils s’étoient mis en 
sireté.” The name of Lady Carlisle, whose previous message was 
so strangely neglected by the members, occurs but a single time in. 
this volume, although its central figure is that of Pym, and ther 
only in the postscript to a letter already printed in the Camden 
Miscellany. On p. 225, however, in the purely tentative manner 
which becomes an editor of materials from which conjecture must 
be apt to spring with unsought readiness, Mr. Hamilton sum- 
murizes as follows a ciphered letter from P without date, 
“ signed ‘ Fugitive’ [Father Philips?], to some lady [possibly the 
Countess of Carlisle |” 

I could wish you were here out of those turmoils. I am to hear 
things are gone so far as they are; glad if I might help you. I doubt not 
but you standing firm all things may be soon quieted, though others tongues. 
have done you no little dishonour. Be sure you keep secret your often 
night visits heretofore at St. James's, for though the knowl thereof 
cannot wrong your person, it may give suspicion of dishonesty in the minds 
of the vulgar. Lastly, hold this for a maxim, that it is better to suffer some 
disease with honour and reputation than for hope of a little liberty by a 


| weak resistance to incur the hazard of a. direct downfall or 


infamy. 


Of Father Robert Philips, the confessor of Henrietta Maria, who, 
atter playing so active a part in —— as to be imprisoned in 
the Tower, accompanied the Queen abroad, we cannot profess to 
know more than Mr. Gardiner has told us; and we are therefore 
unable to measure the full hazardousness of Mr. Hamilton's sug- 
gestions. Had that remarkable woman, Lucy, Countess of 
Carlisle, adorned the Court of Mary de’ Medici or of Louis XIII. 
what wealth of psychological analysis would have been expended: 
upon her character and career by the brilliant author of Etudes 
sur les femmes illustres du XV1I* sitcle! As it is, we have to 
content ourselves with the jottings of the late Mr. Jesse, which so 
afflicted the critical temper of his contemporary, the late Mr. 
Croker; and we suppose that the “ Erinnys of her time,” as he 
states Bishop Warburton to have styled Lady Carlisle, is unlikely 
to find a more formal biographer. 

As already observed, the contents of the volume before us are 
varied to an unusual d ; and we cannot do more in con-- 
clusion than advert to one or two matters on which they throw 
incidental light. Mr. Hamilton points out in his preface that the 
first formal recognition of the principle of ministerial responsibility,, 
by the introduction of the practice that all documents 
emanating from the Crown should be countersigned by a Seeretary 
of State or other responsible minister, dates from about the com- 
mencement of the Long Parliament. According to a MS. note 
by Sir Joseph Williamson, when Under-Secretary of State in 
the reign of Charles II., there were countersignings already in 
1641 and 1642, and he seems to have doubted whether the Order 
dated Oxford, October 10, 1643, of which the transcript is 
calendared in this volume, was that actually made. Its significance. 
is certainly not overrated by Mr. Hamilton, inasmuch as it 
declares “ that any warrant not subscribed by one of our Secretaries, 
or some other ofticer whose proper place it is to procure and sign. 
such particular belonging to their office, shall be understood as 
unduly obtained. We command our Secretaries to subscribe all. 
letters, warrants, and writings which they shall procure us, the. 
King, to sign.” But, though a strong security might thus seem 
to have been gained against concessions and monopolies, such as. 
had disgraced the earlier Stuart times, ways and means were 
found after the Restoration for evading this check upon royal 
prodigality. And, after all, the step was still considerable to the 
assertion of Ministerial responsibility for every public act of the. 
Crown whatsoever, which Hallam at first thought himself unable. 
to trace back further than a speech made by the Duke of Argyle 
in 1739, but afterwards found very distinctly asserted by the 
of Rochester (Laurence Hyde) in 1711. 

As a matter of course, church aflairs form the subject of a 
number of the papers in this volume, since it nearly covers 

riod in which the attempt to overthrow the constitution of the 

Shurch of England was formally completed under the cool and 
calculating guidance of Pym, moved in this matter (as it is not 


uncharitable to conclude) by political considerations only or 
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mainly. That the support which made his undertaking possible 
‘was not altogether of a moral nature might be deduced from the 
proportion of time-servers to be found at any time in any com- 
munity. But how it proved possible for certain clergymen of the 
Ch of England to hold their livings very comfortably what- 
ever the Westminster Assembly, or, for that matter, whatever in 
later days the Committee for the Propagation of the Gospel might 
resolve, is apparent from the following description, peradventure 
a little overdrawn, by a parishioner at issue with his parson about 
tithe and poll-money :— 

Sure if he would believe what a turncoat his nephew is, he would at last 
leave off to support him. I have long since told him of his doctrine, do me 
the favour to tell him in my name that ... the great conformist to the 
Church discipline a year since, that would more than threaten with the 
High Commission any man who, but out of inadvertence, neglected to 
stand at the Creed, Gloria Patri, Gospel, &c., or bow at the name of Jesus, 
who would not be seen in a pulpit without a surplice, who was diligent as 
well as his untoward body would give him leave to bow to the Altar, who 
among his libellous, scandalous, and base articles in the High Commission 
against me, accused me of speaking against the jurisdiction of Bishops, is 
now come to that pass that he reproves his fellow minister for standing at the 
Te Deum, and the times appointed for standing ; will not endure to see the 
Surplice in the Church, but asks what it doth there? is so indifferent that 
he cares not if the communion table stand in the belfry; and upona 
report that the Bishops were voted down in the Lords House, and that the 

urch was to be governed by nine laymen in every diocese, he said he 
‘was very glad of it, for now the Church would be better governed than 
ever it was! For God’s love, Sir, ask if this be not a fit man to be sup- 
| ee with Church livings and to take care of souls? whither shall it be 

agined he will turn next? God deliver all Christians from such blind 
guides, and give you the patience not to be offended with me for being thus 
us. 


An entire volume of the State Papers calendared in this volume 
consists of papers relating to Archbishop Laud, many of which 
‘seem to have used in preparing his defence. Mr. Hamilton 
has accordingly been at the pains of arranging them as closely as 
possible in the order of the Articles of Impeachment to which 
they severally refer, and has thereby rendered a great service to in- 
quirers. Some are endorsed by Laud, and a few notes in answer 
to articles are in his own hand. 

For notices of general literary interest it would be futile to look 

these documents of a time of civil and ecclesiastical troubles, 

and of the actual ontbreak of domestic war. The last we hear of 

Sir John Suckling is the mention, in a letter from Paris dated 

August 1641, of a motion in the House of Commons for the a 
ping of the unlucky poet’s pension ; if the date (May 7) usual 

iven for his death correct, this might have been spared. 

e observe, by the way, that Mr. Hamilton in his preface 
repeats Forster's assumption (Arrest of the Five Members, p. 87, 
note) that the John Marston who from the Gate-house prison 
warned Lord Kimbolton of the intended arrest, was the cele- 
brated dramatist, aes to have died in 1634; but wherein, 
except handwriting, Pf Mr. Forster's proof? In the summaries 
of newspapers we find, under the date 27th September to 4th 
October, 1643, @ mention of “the Players’ misfortune at the 
Fortune in Golding Lane, their players’ clothes being seized upon in 
the time of play by authority from the Parliament,” proving how the 
fatal Ordinance of September 20, 1642, had not met with implicit 
obedience. But, for the time, the prospects of literature and art 
were the reverse of bright under a régime whose supporters were 
encouraged in their fanaticism by such veracious insinuations as 
the following, offered by their favourite journal, the Mercurius 
Britannicus aforesaid :— 

I am persuaded in time they [the Royalists] will go near to put down 
all preaching and praying, and have some religious masque or play instead 
of morning and evening prayer; it has been an old fashion at Court, 
amongst the Protestants there, to shut up the Sabbath with some whole- 
some piece of Ben Jonson or Davenant, a kind of comical divinity. Aulicus, 
fie! are you not ashamed so many bishops and so many prelates at Oxford, 
and bring forth no better reformation ? 


KNICKERBOCKER NUGGETS.* 


N™ a few pretty and cheap series of classics have been started 
of late years, as well as some that are not at all pretty, and 
not even cheap at their ugliness. But it has been reserved for 
America to produce quite the prettiest, except for the horrible and 
barbarous American spelling. With that considerable exception, 
these “ Knickerbocker N nuggets,” a silly name enough, are ae 
everything that can be wished. In size, in type, and in their neat 
cloth binding, they resemble some of the “ Diamond Classics ” 
which used to be produced in England at the end of the last and 
the beginning of the present century more than anything else, and 
the print, though not large, is so clear and well spaced as not to 
be trying even to weak eyes, There are, indeed, some mis- 
prints @ certain quotation from Menander at the beginning of 

cong Mere is not merely guiltless of accents, but appears 
in the absolutely untranslatable form of ad\oyv [sic] rivos, while 
there is a mysterious thing called “A Newham Party” in the 
other book, which we could, but shall not, interpret. This, how- 
ever, is a far lesser matter than such senseless solecisms as 
“armor,” which ought to mean Britanny, and is intended to mean 
breastplates and cuisses, and “ traveler,” which ought to mean 
Heaven knows what, and does mean traveller. However, it is no 


* Knickerbocker Nuggets : Select Tales from the Gesta Romanorum. By C. 
Swan. Headlong Hall and Nightmare yo By T. L. Peacock. 
's Letters. New York and London: ’s Sons. 


slight credit to the great American nation, even if it cannot 
spell (perhaps because it is too young), to have produced these 
delightfully pocketable editions, which from the list seem to be 
likely to extend to other work not less delightful. Let us hope, 
though they are not ay that all the companions of 
; eg alland Nightmare Abbey will be given in the same 


orm. 
The first volume of the series, however, is not Peacock, but the 
Gesta, and here we shall take the liberty of very yey i 
the unreverend memory (we suppose he is dead) of the _— 
C. Swan. We do not know who he was or when he lived, and 
we do not wish to ; but he seems to have meddled with the Gesta 
some time previous to 1845, when his version of them was first 
published in America, Than the Gesta Romanorum itself few 
more delightful books have ever issued from the wit of a combina- 
tion of unknown persons and the lucky labour of one. Even the 
selections here made from the tales are altogether charming, 
Here is the beautiful legend of Jovinian the “ proud Emperor,” so 
admirably rendered by Mr. Morris, who, as all lovers of the Gesta 
found to their delight twenty am ago at the appearance of The 
Earthly Paradise, drew much from the delightful book, of which, 
according to the latest criticism, England may probably claim, if 
not the authorship exactly, at any rate the original redaction. 
Here are the Three Caskets and the Angel and the Hermit and 
the dread image with its percute hic! and the demon of the Gog- 
magogs, who furnished one of the most striking episodes in 
Marmion, and divers others. For these things, though he might 
sometimes have chosen better, we thank the defunct and Reverend 
Swan. But for what he chose to add of his own may the Muses 
for ever and ever refuse him any rite of aay or hopping as 
a bird of theirs. He has set these charming tales in a framework 
of conversation between three Oxford undergraduates, who speak 
as we hope, trust, and believe no Oxford graduates or under- 
oe ever did before or since. It is not merely that the 
earning of the reverend bird as to the Gesta itself is altogether 
behind the times—it is not his fault that he lived before or our 
merit that we live after Osterley. Nor is it merely that his 
general acquaintance with literature and literary history would, 
even at his own date, have borne improvement with great ease 
and advantage. It is his loading a charming book with such 
stuff as this. Thompson, Lathom, and Herbert are not only prigs; 
they do not only deal in vérités de M. de la Palisse and explana- 
tions of the obvious in the most exasperating fashion, but they 
quote tags of Latin in a way which would have justified any man 
of their day in sconcing each of them every time he opened his 
gaby mouth. “Setting aside the darkness,” says Thompson, “ as 
the result of accident or the invention of the chroniclers, a little 
clever mechanism will explain the movable bridge of Gerbert.” 
“The discovery of the sword by Sir Guido,” says Herbert, “ re- 
minds me of the magic swords so common among the Scandinavian 
heroes.” In each of those cases « guinea fine or an imposition 
might have been sufficient penalty. But Lathom, who is the 
chief speaker, is the worst; and nothing short of sending down 
would have been enough for him. When we add that the Rev. Mr. 
Swan puts about as much of this rubbish as of the pure Gesta 
into his book, it is almost unnecessary to say further that this 
pretty little volume needs a constant and unflinching skipper. 
There is no need of skipping, thank goodness! in the com- 
panion volume. We do not know that it was wise in the editor, 
whoever he is, to prefix nothing more about Peacock than a couple 
of pages of eulogy from an old Edinburgh Review, well enough 
justified in all conscience, but rhetorical and oracular, not to say 
vague, to H Hali and Nightmare Abbey. Peacock, no 
doubt, ought to be very well known in this country; but it would 
be too much to say that he is, and we have already seen the 
remark of one poor creature—to be pitied, no doubt, but still 
a excused—who said that the Edinburgh Reviewer seemed to 
ave an extraordinarily high opinion of Mr. Peacock, but that he 
(the om creature) was unable to discern anything in this volume 
which exactly justified it. The truth being, of course, that the 
Reviewer was chiefly thinking of Crotchet Castle, Maid Marian, 
the Misfortunes of Elphin and Melincourt, and that much of his 
criticism and his praise had no very particular bearing on at least 
Headlong Hail. Indeed it has been suggested, perhaps not wholly 
without reason, that the mere modern had better —_ the study 
of Peacock in reverse order, so as to appreciate the Peacockian 
spirit at first as it is applied to matter familiar to him, as in 
li Grange, and not to matter as unfamiliar almost as the style. 
Yet from another point of view it may justly be said 
Peacock is for the Peacockian, and that to other than Peacockians 
shall he never be fully manifested. Is there not the excellent Mrs. 
Oliphant, a lady of no small literary stature, having a list of novels 
like that of Don Juan’s victims to show, who not only confesses 
that she loves not Peacock, but hints that all of us who do love 
him are humbugs? On which point let Ausonius speak:— 


Deformem quidam te dicunt, Crispa: at ego istud 
Nescio: mi pulchra es; judice me satis est. 


And how fair Peacock is to those whom a kind Providence 
has supplied with the necessary faculties for enjoying him it is 
surely unnecessary to say. It might have seemed impossible to 
add a new delight to Nightmare Abbey, but Professor Dowden and 
the other chatterers about Shelley have done it. Zeadlong Hall, 
like Crotchet Castle, though the earlier sketch has a somewhat 
less polished wit and less quintessence of satirical observation 
than the later, is still immortal, Take spooks for skulls, and 
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Socialism or undogmatic Christianity for perfectibilism, and a 
few other mutata for a few other mutanda (including, alas! 
cigarettes and coffee for Burgundy), and the rest remains as true, 
now that the Traeth Mawr has been for a great many years and by 
no means to any one's very great profit embanked, as when it 
was in process of embanking. Even the more personal and ex- 
travaganzish satire of the Abbey has nearly as much application 
as when Shelley and Byron and Coleridge sat for their portraits, 
And this interest of matter is the least part of the interest. The 
charming mocking or jovial verse, the polished allusive prose, the 
play over all of wit and humour both, Peacock’s union of which 

among the rarest things in literature, would suffice of them- 
selves. If they are found in the other works even better than in 
Headlong Hall (they are nowhere found better than in Nightmare 
Abbey), they are found in Headlong Hall excellently well; and 
no such convenient edition of any one of the series is to be found 
as this of two. 

The third volume of the collection makes a pretty, and in the 
strict sense an odd, trio. Who the editor who prefaces and 
arranges it may be we do not know, but some upper Power 


seems to have sent him a “gude conceit of himsel’,” seeing 


that in a note to the translated essay by Sainte-Beuve, which 
serves as introduction, he observes:—“ In this essay by the 
late M. Sainte-Beuve nothing has been altered, although in one 
or two places even his critical acuteness seems to have missed 
the point.” That the idea of “ altering” a critical essay because it 
seems faulty to somebody else should have even occurred to any one 
as possible is sufficiently astounding. He has also inserted one or 
two bracketed things in this text which testify to an equally 
mild and heartfelt self-confidence, and his divisions, subject- 
headings, and so forth, are a nuisance and an intrusion, Never- 
theless a pretty pocket edition, even a garbled one, of this 
singular and charming book is welcome, and comes with curious 
interest alongside of the quaint romanticism of the Gesta 
and the humour of Peacock. Plenty of humour Chesterfield 
himself had ; and if in romance he can hardly be said to have 
been very plentifully endowed, it was only because he was so 
thoroughly of his time. There are things in his other work, if not 
in the Letters themselves, which show that he had, so to speak, 
chambers in his mind which he never cared to unlock. The worse 
side of the eighteenth century, of which this very neglect of all 
things but what itself considered fashionable is a symptom, 
appears in Chesterfield often enough. He is constantly dogmatic 
where he ought to be amiably sceptical; and sceptical, amiably or 
not, when he ought to be dogmatic. But the admirable sense, 
the soundness of the general principles that underlie his apparently 
arbitrary and trivial dicta, the wit, the mastery of life as it pre- 
sented itself to him, are things that never can be too ya | 
i It is a great pity that the Letters have gone so muc 
out of fashion ; for, in some respects, they are especially suited as 
correctives to the habits of the present day; to our unmannerli- 
ness, our sentimentality, our gush, our cant. The editor does not 
ill (though, of course, it has often been done before him) to protest 
against the wrong estimate of Chesterfield’s ethics which the 
personal pique of Johnson and the blundering goodiness of other 
persons who had not Johnson's excuse once made fashionable, and 
which has by no means yet been thoroughly or finally displaced 
by a sounder. But Chesterfield more than most writers must be 
read to be appreciated, and if some read him as a “ nugget” they 
will not find him false gold. 


POPULAR MISCONCEPTIONS.* 


D* HUNTINGFORD is no doubt right in thinking that 
popular misconceptions are a more formidable obstacle to the 
reception of the Bible than scientific conclusions from observed 
phenomena. They are something worse even than that; they are 
not only a bar to the reception of revelation, but substitute false- 
hood for truth in tlose who are willing to receive it. In selecting 
the story of the Creation, the Fall, and the Deluge for his experi- 
ment in removing some of these mistaken ideas, the author has chosen 
wisely, for there is no part of Scripture which suffers so much 
from a merely literal interpretation, and no which furnishes 
so many facile objections to the unbeliever. Nothing can be easier 
than even to make fun out of light being created before the sun, 
or of the creation of woman, or of the serpent tempting her, or of 
the Infinite and Absolute walking in a garden, and so on, and such 
arguments have made many a young infidel. The present writer 
was once asked by sucha philosophic aspirant of fifteen “‘ Who was 
Cain's wife ? "—a difficulty which Dr. Huntingford easily disposes 
of. But the objections to the first and second chapter are to be 
met bya larger treatment; not by smoothing away difficulties, 
but by looking at the narrative from an opposite point of view. 
Here is a history, perhaps the oldest document in the world, which 
compared with any other early guesses at the origin of things is 
pure wisdom, embodying ideas not only consistent with, but essen- 
tial to, the best civilization and the highest form of Christianity. 
In a couple of pages it lays down the bases of pure religion in the 
unity of God; of social life in the indissoluble union of man and 
woman and the sanctity of marriage; of the moral law in the 


* Popular Misconceptions about the First Eleven Chapters of Genesis 
and the Morality of the Old Testament, By the Rev. Edward Tuntinetord, 
DOL, late Fellow of New College, Oxford. London: Bickers & Son. 


sensé of sin which follows upon yielding to temptation, and in 
the supremacy of conscience which asserts itself when appetite 
is satiated and passion is subdued, when “the voice of the Lord 
God is heard in the cool of the day.” 

To claim a spiritual rendering of a spiritual book is the author's 
chief aim in writing, and his method is the simple one of aski 
what the text says, treatment to which the crux of the “ universal 
deluge and of the rainbow readily yields, and which softens down 
the lapse of Noah into a legitimate conviviality, which the occa- 
sion might seem to warrant. He discusses, however, other ques- 
tions arising out of his subject, such as the curious consistency of 
the blessing on Japheth with the character and fortunes of the 
audax Iapeti genus, as well as the identity of name; and the 
inevitable subject of evolution. On this last point he is not quite 
outspoken ; he is sometimes indifferent about it, and sometimes 
hostile. But the value of the book is that a divine of undoubted 
orthodoxy has at last performed an obvious duty to the Bible 
and to reasonable religion. We are grateful for it, and our grati- 
tude would be increased if he would reduce it to half its size, 
cutting down his digressions, and avoiding repetitions, and woald 
ask the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge to issue it in 
a cheap form. 


B. EUTERPE.* 


hago second of the nine Books of Herodotus a | many judi- 
cious persons reckoned to be the best of them all. ed 
as a monograph on Egypt, it may be called both redundant and 
defective; but as a bit of narrative it stands supreme among 
the masterpieces of history. Professor Sayce’s judgment of 
Herodotus is not supported by Mr. Lang, who records in his 
Preface a deferential but decided protest. He denies the Professor's 
authorities, he upsets his premisses, disputes his inferences, and 
laughs at his Greek. Because Herodotus was not a modern philo- 
logist or Egyptologist, Mr. Lang does not think that it follows 
that Herodotus was a liar, a boaster, and a thief. Into these and 
other questions which have been raised or revived by Professor 
Sayce we do not propose to enter. Herodotus can take care of 
his own good faith, The sceptic who becomes a student of 
Herodotus will very soon shed all his doubts; and (as Mr. Lang 
remarks) “‘ we have all a right to read Herodotus,” though it 
would be impertinent “to intrude on the special studies of a 
learned critic.” In another part of his Preface Mr. Lang “ enjoys 
a gentle wrangle” with a reviewer who appears to have ac 
acting after the manner of his kind. He has been making Mr. 
Lang say “ pretty nearly the reverse” of what he really did say. 
Before these lines are printed we may expect to see the reviewer's 
rejoinder, The dispute is not ew ee and its different stages 
will be eagerly followed by op tn who takes a proper interest 
in the difference between the elemental and the totemistic aspect 
of ancient religions. Without wishing to disparage the learning 
= philosophy of Mr, Lang’s Preface, we are glad to hasten on to 

text. 

“8B. R.” is an unidentified writer who flourished circa 1584 ; that. 
is to say, he lived before the art of translation had been killed by 
unseasonable scholarship. The modern versions of ancient authors 
have been spoiled because, with very few exceptions, they have 
been more or less successfully adapted to the requirements of 
classical students. They fail to be literature because they to 
be cribs, That is not the object which “B. R.” set before him- 
self. His plan was to saturate himself with Herodotus, with the 
spirit as well as the matter, and then to tell the Greek story in his 
native language. He follows the main structure of the chapters 
and the order of narrative because those are matters which could 
not be mended, but in dealing with individual sentences he gives 
himself a very free hand. is is the merit of “B. R.” that, 
better than “ Beloe the proverbially flat,” and “Rawlinson the 
respectable,” he does represent the real Herodotus. The faults of 
“ B. It.” must not be overlooked. He makes his translation do 
commentator’s work; he not only turns good Greek into easy 
English, but he gratuitously introduces his own views and expla- 
nations, His interpolations are long and frequent; but it is 
admitted that many of them are admirable for aptness as well as 
audacity. He is so fully alive to the quiet humour of Herodotus 
that he overdoes it in his version; in this respect and in one 
other—the occasional slanginess of his language—he departs from 
the manner of Herodotus. It is not difficult to forgive an error 
which proceeds from excess of zeal, and which gives fresh life to 
the sweet old stories of Herodotus. We will slightly condense 
“B. R.’s” account of the interview between Alexander, “the 
yong gallaunt of Troy,” and Protheus, King of Egypt :— 

King. Yon tleman, what are and from what countrey are 
landed heere in 

Alexander, who was not to seeke of an aunswere, with a comely grace, 
™And where, then (quoth the King), had you this goodly gentle 

na where, then AL 
for she seemeth to we woman bloud 

Whereat my youth somewhat mammering, before he could cast the plot 
of his excuse, was betrayed by his servaunts. .. . . 

The having ek | their speeche, Protheus turned himself to 
Alexander, and tucked him up with thys rounde tale: my friende (sayde 
he), were it not for the reverence I owe to straungers, with whome my 
custom is not to deale by rigour, I woulde surely pipe yee such a daunce 


* Euterpe: being the Second Book of the Famous History of He 


lished by “ B. R.,” Edited by Andre 
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for the wicked villanie wherewith thou hast abused thine hoast in Greece, 
that all unthankful wretches shoulde take example by thee how to use 
those that show them courtesie in a forraigne land. 

Herodotus, it should be remembered, does not say anything 
about Paris being quick with excuses, or about Helen's noble 
appearance. ‘“ Mammering in his speech” is partly justified by 
mravepevos Ta Ady@ ; but dv we Tov "EAAnvos 
is the Greek which stands for “ I woulde surely pipe yee such a 
daunce,” &c., and Adyov rovde exhaiver 6 tor “ Protheus 
tucked him up with thys rounde tale.” It must not be supposed 
‘that “B.R.’s” liberties with the text are always taken on this 
grand scale; very often he follows it pretty closely, but when 
ay gets to one of Herodotus’s good stories he likes to spread 
himself; another notable instance of “B. R.’s” expansion is seen 
in the story of “the cunning theefe” who made his way (with 
his unfortunate brother) into “ the treasurie of King Rampsinitus.” 
It will be remembered that “these subtile merchaunts according 
to theyr former wont approaching the spring head where they 
had dronke so oft before, one of them wente in, and groaping 
for the money was so fast entangled in a snare, that for hys lyfe 
hee wist not how to shifte.” The other, to avoid unpleasant 
consequences, cut off his brother's head and carried it away with 
him. But the mother of these two brethren, “not able wyth 
patiente eyes to behold the wretched carkasse of her pitifull 
sonne,” insisted upon the survivor recovering it from custody 
of the King’s soldiers, and giving it a decent burial. So he 
pannelled certain asses, “ which he loaded with bottells of sweete 
wyne,” and when he came near to the King’s guard “ hee privily 
unstopped one or two of his bottells,” and of course the wine 
flowed out from them freely, “ whereat, fayning as though hee 
had beene besydes hymselfe, hee piteously cryed out, tearing 
‘hys hayre and stamping as one utterly ignoraunte whyche to 
remedye first.” Naturally, the guards came to help him, and 
as naturally, “lyke a good fellow, he bestowed amongst them 
& bottle of wyne.” This sort of thing went on for some time, 
and presently “ it set my keepers in such a tantarra that beeyng 
‘well wetted they set more by three drammes of sleepe t 
syxe ounces of witte ” (kparnOévras td rod Umvov Exivov 
karaxouunOjva). So the body was recovered and the King more 
‘than ever exasperated, Being a man of the world, he determined 
to work on the vanity which is seldom wanting in great criminals, 
The King’s trap was ingenious and elaborate; but it cannot be 
recommended to the modern paterfamilias in a similar perplexity. 
‘Thanks to the zeal with which it was adopted by “ the goodly 
ntlewoman his onely daughter, whom he tenderly loved from 
er childhood,” it would have been completely successful if the 
culprit had not been as wary as he was audacious. He was 
induced by the Princess to confess “that the sinfullest acte 
that ever he committed was to cut off his brother's head, beeing 
inveigled in a snare in the King’s treasurie, but the subtilest 
in that he had deceyved a sort of dronken asses whom the 
King had appoynted to watch the body.” To provide against 
‘possible emergencies, before he ventured to make acquaintance 
with the King’s daughter, he had provided himself with a spare 
hand which had once belonged to his deceased brother ; and when 
‘the Lady tried to lay hold of him, he “ subtilely presented her 
‘with the hande of his brother (which, being darke, she fast griped 
‘instead of his own), and hee conveyed himself from her and was 
no more seene.” In the end he is very properly pardoned by the 
‘King and marries the King’s daughter. “B. R.” makes capital 
comments in the short notes printed at the side of each page— 
the treatment which was adopted for blindness in the case of King 
Pheco is called “an exquisite medicine”; the revenge which he 
wreaked on the ladies who had failed to satisfy the requirements 
-of the case is described as ‘an army of honest women burnt at a 
clap.” Another note which looks puzzling is “ Hogs be the best 
‘husbands in Egypt, but the worst in England.” This refers 
‘to the Egyptian custom of using swine, when the ground is 
“ moyst and supple,” to “roote and tread the grayne and moulds 
together.” It is difficult for anybody who has not made a 
— study of the Elizabethan literature to distinguish the 
‘idiom from the slang of the period ; but there can be little 
doubt that “B.R.” has allowed himself in many passages to 

beyond the limits of colloquial (not to say literary) license. 
Mtr. Lang declares that this book is a treasury of old English 
slang. It is to be regretted that “B.R.” fell into this mistake, 
"because the style and language of Herodotus, easy and natural as 
they were, never for a moment descended even to the level of 
ordinary conversation. There is about him the unassuming but 
unassailable dignity which belongs to the gentlemen in literature, 
amongst whom we do not suppose that Mr. Stevenson will refuse 
‘to give him a place. A minor blemish in “ B. R.’s” work is the 
reckless introduction of ideas and expressions which could not 
‘nave been entertained or used by Herodotus. The. names of 
Greek deities are boldly Latinized; an event is dated by the 
“kalends of July”; a fictitious story is said to be “as true 
as the man in the moon” (raira A€yovos 
“When the souldyers of Egypt were abused and had in con- 
tempt” by “acertain priest called Sethon,” to whom the royal 
power had , they took the opportunity to refuse their help, 
“after that Senacherib, King of the Arabians and Assyrians, 
had invaded Egypt with a mighty power.” THereupon “the 
priest was driven to a sudden blanke.” “Not knowing how to 
shift, hee withdrewe himself into a close parlour, where com- 
playning himselfe before his god, he shewed what great and 
t perils were like to befall him.” While he was thus 


e “ pouring out his teares and pitiful complaints before hig 
image,” he fell asleep, and was visited by a dream. “ Maister 
parson” took heart of grace by this “ blessed vision,” ang 
gathering together all the men whom he could persuade to follow 
him, “ pedlers, tinkers, and common gadders that strayed here and 
there about the countrey,” he took up his position “in Pelusia, on 
which side only A2gypt lieth open.” In the night the camp of hig 
enemies was invaded by “a huge multitude of field-mice, which 
gnawed their quivers, bit in sunder their bowstrings, and the 
braces off their shields, that in the morning, being disfurnished of 
their armour, they betooke themselves to flight, not without the 
losse of many souldiers.” To commemorate this deliverance a 
statue of King Setho was set up “in the Temple of Valcane,” 
bearing the inscription “Learne by me to feare God.” The 
scofling tone of the earlier part of the narrative, notably the 
epithet “ Maister Parson,” is entirely due to “ B. R.,” not in any 
degree to Herodotus. This is one of the few cases in which the 
translator has badly misrepresented his author’s mind as well as 
his language and style. Herodotus never sneers or jeers; —- 
it is true that he is often enjoying a quiet laugh to hi } 
even when he professes to be most serious. Sometimes, again, 
“B.R.” protests too much, certainly he goes beyond the warrant 
of his text. Speaking of the custom to sacrifice swine at the 
festivals of Selene and Dionysos, but for every other purpose 
to regard them as unclean beasts, Herodotus remarks that he 
knows the explanation which is current among the Egyptians, 
but he refuses to repeat it—épol pévroe [6 doyos] 
AeyerOa. This is rendered quaintly enough, 
but with superfluous energy—“ Bycause mine eares glowed to 
heare it, I thought it maners to conceale it.” Again “ B, R.” 
goes beyond the gentle and catholic spirit of Herodotus when 
he mentions certain religious observances as a sign that “ super- 
stition oft times runneth into most filthey devises.” It is not 
necessary to quote or point out the best of the many good 
things which will be found in “B.R.’s” translation of Luterpe. 
To begin it is to read it to the end. The antique words and 
unusual turns of expression which are employed by “ B. R.” have 
the special, though accidental, merit of suggesting to a modern ear 
just that amount of difference which separated the Greek of 
Herodotus from the Greek of his Attic contemporaries. It would 


not be possible for anybody to give complete satisfaction by trans- 
lating Herodotus into the current English of his own generation. 


Very likely “ B. R.’s” excellent version did not seem to be (and 
really was not) so good when it was first produced as it has now 
become. But it is sound wine which is improved by keeping, 
Mr. Lang is right in saying that “‘B. R.’ tells a story with point, 
with breadth, and, above all, with enjoyment.” He lived in an 
age of great translators ; indeed, his life may have overlapped with 
Sir Thomas Urquhart’s, 

Mr. Lang’s volume is daintily printed on rough paper, and exe- 
cuted in the antique style. The publishers announce that they 
have only five hundred copies to offer for sale, It is the reprint of 
“a sufficiently rare volume.” Mr. Lang is himself fortunate enough 
to possess a copy which (he tells us) is taller and cleaner and 
altogether preferable to the one which passed from Mr, Payne 
Collier to ar, Loftie. 


THE ARCHITECT’S REGISTER.* 


ii is somewhat difficult to say why the compilers of this little 

book chose this particular title for it, as it bears no particular 
relation to the contents. The compilation contains, however, 
some useful information and some interesting reading. The idea 
has been to make a small selection from amongst the hundreds of 
papers that are annually read before the various Architectural 
Societies of the world, and to place them in the hands of the in- 
terested public in a compact form. It is a little difficult to see 
on what principles the selection has been made; the result, 
however, is a good collection of papers on miscellaneous subjects. 
There are two well-written articles on theatre construction, a 
matter that will have to be seriously dealt with by whatever body 
takes the place of the Metropolitan Board of Works; and the 
somewhat anomalous position of the modern architect forms part 
of the subject of three others. Perhaps, however, the most 
interesting chapter of all is that by Mr. Thorp on the architecture 
of the last century. It is brightly written, and in these times it 
is very refreshing to find the refined merits of the school of Adam 
recognized, although in some cases the researches might have been 
deeper. Altogether we think that both the professional and the 
amateur will find instruction and pleasure from the perusal of the 
pages of this small collection. 


TENTING ON THE PLAINS.+ 


ii is a pity that a writer like Mrs. Custer, who possesses a natural 

energy and descriptive art quite unusual, does not find a new 
topic or a new way of using her topic. Her recent book, Tenting 
on the Plains, is less interesting and a good deal longer than was 
Boots and Saddles, that vivid account of the life and death of a 


e.g Architect’s Register; for Architects, Engineers, Builders, Con- 
rs. 


+ Tenting on the Plains. Elizabeth B. Custer. London: 
Low & Co.” 1888. By 
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modern equestrian Boone. Tenting on the Plains would have been 
jmproved by “cutting,” as most efforts of the human intellect 
would be. It is too long, and contains too many pages that pro- 
yoke skipping. The figures of General Custer, of the black maid 
Eliza, and of the author herself are all well designed, and the kind 
of life is strange and interesting to read about, if it were only 
weeded of superfluous details. It is curious that Mrs. Custer, 
with her humour, her power of description, and her knowledge of 
unfamiliar scenes and modes of life, has not written a novel. 
There is always room for a new tale with the freshness which she 
should be able to give it, whereas the career of General Custer 
and his adventures are now tolerably well known. 

Tenting onthe Plains begins with a short biographical sketch of 
the General. The son of a poor, but humorous, father (some of 
whose feats of high spirits are narrated here), the General tried 
first to earn a living as a schoolmaster. He was fond of books, 
and his father denied himself comforts to please the boy’s taste, 
while the exercises of the local militia gave him an early liking 
for the pomp of war, By teaching in a district school he made 
money enough to enter an academy for boys at Monroe in Michigan, 
though even here he supported himself “ by working for his half- 
sister, with whom he lived.” This was an instance of self-help, 
indeed ; and his en was rewarded by a nomination to West 
Point. Here he was known as a boy who liked a tight, either as 
principal or spectator. In later years, when he was a commander 
of cavalry, two of his officers had a quarrel about a young lady at a 
dance. He encouraged them to fight it out with fists (but without 
seconds) in a room which nobody was allowed to enter. It seems a 
queer method of settling a point of honour among cavalry officers, 
and would not recommend itself to European armies. When the 
war broke out “he reached the front just in time to run with all 
the rest” at the battle of Bull’s Run. But this was the end of 
his running. His heart was in his profession. General McLellan 
noticed him and gave him promotion, and he served through all 
the battles of the army of the Potomac. “ The men of his brigade 
adored him, and used to boast to their comrades in other com- 
mands, ‘Our boy-general never says, “Go in, men!” HE says, 
with that whoop and yell of his, “ Come on, boys!” and in we go, 

bet.’” He was a general at twenty-three, and, being a boy, 

a boy’s relish for swagger in costume. His long yellow hair 
foated under a broad hat, over a navy-blue shirt, with a red 
necktie. “He was the strongest man at West Point but one,” 
and he probably owed the preservation of his nerve to entire ab- 
stinence from liquor and tobacco. He was fond of animals and 
children, kind, charitable, and courageous, so that, despite his 
little theatrical airs, a man of great mark and merit died when 
General Custer fell into an Indian ambush at thirty-seven. 

As soon as the war ended, General Custer was sent into Texas. 
The American Government was determined that, “ if Mexico were 
to be gobbled up, the one to do the seizure and gather in the 
spoils was Brother Jonathan.” The idea was that, if the French 
seriously menaced Mexico, Custer should head the advance of the 
States army. But he never had to cross swords with European 
cavalry, and the rest of his life was passed at frontier posts on the 
plains and in warfare with the Indians, It is of this life of 
primitive and cheery endurance that Mrs. Custer writes. The 
most amusing of her characters is certainly her black cook, the 
undefeated Eliza, whom the artist has drawn in the attempt to 
silence a Southern field battery by the mere terror of her frown. 
In later years Eliza was taken to see Buffalo Bill, and the buffaloes 


O’CONNELL.* 


R. J. A. HAMILTON tells the story of O'Connell's Life in 
about two hundred and twenty small and by no means 
closely printed pages; and he tells it simply and soberly. In a 
refatory note he reviews his sources, but he does not seem to have 
Soe very copiously from them. The narrative is almost such 
as might have been compiled by a hasty bookmaker shortly after 
O’Connell’s death to meet the demand of readers of railway-book- 
stall volumes. Mr. Hamilton is not a philosophical biographer of 
the order of Mr. Lecky, whose sketch of O'Connell in his ers 
of Public Opinion in Ireland is probably the truest estimate of 
him that has yet been framed ; nor is he a picturesque biographer 
of the stamp of Mr. Carlyle, and he is creditably free from the 
affectation of appearing to be either. He does not even any 
survey the political controversies in which O'Connell was e > 
as Mr. Shaw-Lefevre has done in his work on Peel and O'Connell. 
But he has ne a workmanlike chronological narrative, into 
which the intelligent reader may fit his own inferences and con- 
clusions, or out of which, if he be imaginatively given, he may 
frame his own pictures. 

O'Connell, it may seem a truism to say, occupies a unique posi- 
tion in modern Irish history, He is the first instance of a man of 
purely Celtic blood, and of the Roman Catholic faith, who has, 
within living memory, played a great in the public affairs of 
his own country, and of the United Kingdom; and, after sixty 
years of equality and freedom between the two races and con- 
fessions, he has had no successor. The great Irish names are the 
names of men of English blood and of Protestant faith. The 
eloquence of the Irish Parliament was the eloquence of Hiberni- 
cized Englishmen, and the considerable capacity which it showed for 
legislation and government cannot be put down to the credit of 
the Celtic race. Its great names show the stock from which their 
bearers sprang; and, though there may have been occasional inter- 
mixture of blood, the English strain predominated, and all the 
influences which formed their character were English. The ex- 
cesses of Irish Parliamentary rhetoric are dealt with somewhat 
severely by Mr. Goldwin Smitn; but parallels could easily be 
found in the contemporary debates of the English Parliament 
for the most extravagant of the passages he cites; and it is 
noticeable that it was not the wildness, but the too formal, 
and almost pedantic, character of Flood’s eloquence, and the 
measured slowness of his delivery, which were out of harmony 
with the freer debating habits of the British Parliament. Mr. 
Lecky points to the writings of Swift, Goldsmith, and Berkeley 
as models of purity and simplicity of style; and argues that 
the extravagance of Burke’s Jater writings was due to the fact 
that long residence in England had made him indifferent to the 
restraints a by Irish canons of taste. Be this as it may, all 
the names which Mr. Lecky cites, and others which he might have 
added, as illustrations of the sobriety and refinement of Irish 
oratorical and literary genius, are the names of the English in 
Ireland. It could not have been otherwise. Until the beginning of 
the cone century, and indeed for nearly a generation later, the 
English in Ireland were practically Ireland. A proscribed and 
untaught ny had neither the means of cultivating nor the 
opportunity of displaying its native gifts, Nevertheless, the fact 
remains that the Irishmen who have best served England or given 
her most trouble, from Wellington and Wellesley to Lord Dufferin 
and Lord Wolseley, from Lord Edward Fitzgerald and Wolfe 
Tone to John Mitchel and Mr. Parnell, have been Irishmen of 


as well as Bill touchingly reminded her of the General. “ Mr. 
Buffalo Bill when you come up to the stand and wheeled round 
I said to myself, ‘ Well, if he ain't the ’spress image of General 
Custer in battle, I never seed any one that was,’” So now most 
of us can guess what General Custer seemed like to the doomed foe 
—that is, an inspired Cowboy. His strength was so great that he 
exceeded the feat represented by the artist who decorated the rooms 
of Mr. Harry Foker, and he actually carried Mrs. Custer in one 
arm, lifting her out of the saddle while their horses were at full 
gallop! We do not remember that anything like this gallant act 
was performed by Buffalo Bill. What with crocodile-hunting in 


@ boat, and fleeing the seed-tick, and the chigger, and suffering | 
from break-bone fever, and riding till her face was “ parboiled,” | 
and dodging tarantulas, and having her tent burned down, and | 
warring with a jealous dog which was in love with the General, | 
Mrs. Custer “ had a ”——well, not a paradise—* of a time” on the | 


plains. A dog called Byron, who was a thief, and buried the spoils 
which he could not eat, added to her discomfort. More serious 
troubles began on the Indian frontier, where heat, desolation, and 
troops of an exquisitely cruel enemy surrounded the forts and made 
life hideous. People who feel inclined to skip Mrs. Custer’s book had 
better study Chap. XXIII., where the fun and tragedy of border 
warfare are excellently given. The gallant humours of the negro 
warriors are capital ; so is the siege of the omnibus, and the tale of 
the deserters in the oubliette. It is difficult to read Mrs. Custer's 
cheery story without sympathy, and the hope that she will essay 
her powers, in the old field, perhaps, but in a new style. The 


anecdote of Eliza, the drowning man, and the clothes-line (p. 641) | 


might make the austerest critic pardon some superfluous pages. 
The trait of the lady “ that never was known to keep any whisky 
before ” is unrivalled, but the whole anecdote is too long to be 
extracted, and must be sought, with many other pleasant things, 
in Tenting on the Plains. 


Englisk blood. In politics there is only one great exception, that 

of O’Connell—Shiel is scarcely a case in point, In literature 

| there is not, so far as we are aware, more than one—Tom Moore. 

| The degree in which Irish Catholics, proscribed and insulted at 

| home, were driven into service awd | offers in some degree an 

explanation of this fact. But the Irish emigration very imperfectly 
resses the balance. 

O'Connell remains the type of the native Irish politician—of 
the Catholic Celt. He showed what the genius of the race was 
capable of, though it seems for half a century to have exhausted 
itself in producing him. His oratory was simply the man speak- 
ing, such as he was or as he wished himself to appear. It was 
self-exposure—the nakedness of innocence sometimes, if of shame- 
lessness at others. Blandishment, vituperation, humour, scorn, 
pathos, indignation seemed to come from him spontaneously. His 
pliant nature was equally at home in a court of justice, at an open- 
air meeting on the hill-side, and in the House of Commons. Mr. 
Lecky—whose opinion on this point, however, does not carry so 
much weight as it does on some others—holds that, with the ex- 
ception of his great adve , the late Lord Derby, he was the 
best debater of his time. Probably this remark requires a good 
deal of qualification ; but, when allowance is made for the fact 
that he spoke to a hostile audience and in an environment anti- 
sence to his organization, his performances in the House of 

ommons are singular illustrations of his mental power and 
pliancy. Lord Beaconsfield states that in the management of his 
voice O'Connell had no superior or equal but the late Sir Robert 
Peel. It is curious to read that O'Connell made a special study of 
the oratorical methods of the younger Pitt, with whom he 
not a single quality in common, except perhaps the art of elocu- 
tion, in the narrow sense, The easy natural gesture, the mobile 
| countenance, and the almost slovenly disregard of form which the 


* Statesmen Series—Life of Daniel O'Connell. By J. A. Hamilton. . 
London: Allen & Co. 1888. 
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Trish orator displayed were in every respect the antithesis of the 
stiff and mechanical movements, the fixed countenance, the 
majestic re and self-possession, and the perfectly constructed 
sentences of the English statesman. 

The judgment which the present generation is disposed to = 
on O’Connell’s political career is probably more indulgent, and in 
that sense fairer, than that which would have been pronounced 
even by observers endeavouring to be impartial forty years ago. 
The men who claim to be his successors act as his foils. O'Connell 
had seen the French Revolution close at hand; he had been per- 
sonally in danger from it ; he noted the attitude which it adopted 
to the Church, of which he was a devoted son. He pushed almost 
to an extreme his doctrine of non-resistance to lawful authority, 
and his hatred of violence, declaring that the largest public liberty 
‘was dearly purchased by the loss of a single life. He evaded the 
law, when he could, as an agitator, much in the spirit in which he 
would have pointed out a technical flaw in an indictment. But 
he never denied in words or practice that obedience was due to 
its terms. His aim, as Mr. Lecky has pointed out, was to restore 
self-respect to the Catholic people of Ireland, of which centuries 
of proscription had deprived them, and to make them count for 
something in the State. With this view he desired to bring the 
Roman Catholic priesthood into political action. It has been left 
to those who call themselves his successors to demoralize and 
deprave the Irish nation, and to drag the Irish Catholic clergy 
into complicity with violations of justice and charity whi 
have brought down on them authoritative condemnation from 
Rome, O'Connell advocated Repeal; but he regarded that only 
as a means to an end, and declared himself over and over again 
willing to abandon it, if he could secure what he considered 
justice from the Imperial Parliament; and indeed more than once 
suspended his agitation, in order that the experiment of what 
could be got from English statesmen might be fairly tried. If 
O'Connell were living now, and were animated by the views which 
actuated him during his career, he would certainly be a Unionist. 
A demagogue by nature and by the necessities of his political 
task, he yet frequently endangered his position by adhering to un- 
popular principles. He alienated American support by his de- 
nunciation of slavery, opposed the Trades-Unionist outrages in 
Dublin at the risk of weakening his hold on the populace of the 
Trish capital, and was a Free-trader in spite of the Protectionist 
leanings of the Irish peasant. He did not show the alacrity 
which statesmen of higher moral pretensions have since shown to 
advocate anything or to make common cause with anybody for the 
sake of winning recruits. There is a debit side to O’Connell’s 
account and a heavy one ; but it is not necessary to dwell upon it 
here. In these days of Parnellism and the later-Gladstonianism, 
the career of O'Connell, wonderful as it may seem, lifts us to higher 
and purer regious of political morality, 


NEW MUSIC. 


have received from Messrs. E. Ascherberg & Co. several 
new compositions, of which “ Rest to the Weary,” a song 
with harmonium or organ obbligato by the late Signor Ciro Pinsuti, 
is about the best. It is described as the “last song” by this 
ular composer, who, judging from the following extract from 
a letter of his published on the cover, had no small opinion of its 
merits. “Here is,” says he, addressing the publishers, “a grand, 
and I think a splendid, song, and I am quite sure, if Properly in- 
troduced to the public, it will have a grand success.’ ould it 
not have been better to have kept this letter strictly private? 
for, although the song has merit, we confess we fail to see 
either its deur or its originality. It is very like the well- 
known “Chorister,” and, although effective—most songs with a 
fairly good organ accompaniment are so—its claims are not of a 
high order. “ Beyond the Stars,” by F. Libr, is also unsatis- 
factory, and much in the same style asthe last mentioned. ‘“ John 
Anderson, my Jo” has been the original model of many a senti- 
mental song, but scarcely ever of one so dreary as “ ‘lhe Auld 
Wife,” “ words by permission” from the Novel-reader, music by 
Leslie Trowbridge. It would seem that the life of the excellent 
old consort of John in this song has not been a particularly happy 
one, for “ all her bairnies may be found in God’s holy Book ”— 
and she herself and her John “ stand on the brink, John! O! the 
cauld cauld icy stream.” The simplicity of the famous Scotch 
ballad had the merit of originality. Imitations of great things, 
t in their very modesty and aeetete lack of affectation, are 
ever weak and foolish, and the “ Auld Wife ”—words and music— 
is no exception to the rule. “Dreams of the Past,” by Romili, 
is pretty ; the melody is graceful and the words fairly good. 
Rose,” by Frederic N. belongs to a class of songs 
we strongly objectto. “Grandma,” “ Witie,” and “ Dying Sissie ” 
are nuisances whom we fondly hoped were resting at last, and we 
fail to see why we should be bothered with “ Auntie.” Nor do 
‘we particularly admire Signor Denza’s tiresome “ Kenneth and 
Marjorie,” which is a kind of duet between two obnoxiously 
priggish children. 
“The Brave Old Guard ” is the name of a rather clever song by 
Mr. Edward St. Quinten, published by W. Marshall & Co., who 
likewise send “Somewhere,” by the same composer, an effective 


by Mr. Alfred Rawlings, is a well-written and effective religions 
song which Miss Hilda Wilson has made popular by her admirable 
singing. 

Two clever little songs, “ The Miser,” by Ethel Harraden, ang 
“Too Particular,” by Douglas Reed, are published by Phillips & 
—_ They have the merit of possessing excellent and intelligible 
words, 

The London Music Publishing Society has done well in issuj 
so delightful a duet as “ Who is Sylvia?” for contralto and 
tone; music by Mr. Erskine Allon. The melody is full of disting. 
tion, and the accompaniment excellent. “ Bubbles,” by 
Borton, is a very weak composition; and “ Toilers,” a song wd 
Piccolomini, is not much better. To be cordially recommended ig 
“The Music Class,” by Mr. Sinclair Dunn. It is excellent for 
classes in which singing at sight is taught. 

The suis ode for the Manchester Exhibition, entitled 
“ The New Covenant,” by A. C. Mackenzie, is published by 
Messrs. Novello & Ewer. The words, by Mr. Robert Buch 
are not very remarkable, but the music doubtless sounds im- 

ing enough when performed by a full orchestra and chorus, 
owever, when we state that it leads up to the “Old Hundredth,” 
b | of a grand finale, nothing is left to be said; for, 
ter all, as the elderly lady remarked of a like composition, 
“Tt is only variations of the dear old tune ; you plays it on and 
you plays it fast; loud or low, it is siill the same familiar 
strain”—and the same may be said of nearly all the hymns 
recently com for special occasions, which invariably termi- 
nate either in the aforesaid popular psalm or in “ God save the 
Queen,” Signor Tito Mattei’s “Inno,” for the opening of the 
Italian Exhibition, is a better work of its class, being a fair 
sample of the modern Italian, which tries so hard, with such 
poor results, to be Wagnerian. The words, by Signor Ghislanzoni, 
are bombastic, and altogether too pretentious. “ The Italian Exhibi- 
tion Waltz,” by F. de Suppé, the composer of Boccaccio, is pretty; 
the first movement is rather heavy, but the second is very eflec- 
tive. These works are issued by Sonor C. Ducci & Co.'s 
Musical Bureau. 

“Neath Rosy Bower,” by Lewis Honig, is a florid > 
strongly suggesting Bishop’s “Tell me, my heart,” and certai 
not equalling that very pretty and graceful bravura. “ Love 
Rebuke,” by Henri Klein, is a dramatic and effective song. These 
are issued by Messrs. H. Klein & Co. 

“The Valiant Knight” (Reid Brothers), with good words by 
od = Newsam, is a spirited ballad composed by Claude 

elville. 

Far above the ave in style and charm are two songs by 
Mr. W. Fullerton, “That Summer’s Day” and “The Love of 
Long Ago.” The words are excellent and the music most grace- 
ful and well scored. Equally excellent in style and taste are “ A 
Waking Dream,” “For Me, Dear Love,” and “ When Shadows 
Lengthen,” songs with admirable words, music by Mr. OC. Paston 
Cooper, who has remarkable originality, and, what is more, that 
rare quality, distinction. These songs, which are published by 
Mr. B. Hollis, are among the very best we have heard in a long 
time, and deserve popularity. 

An album of eight songs, by Arthur Fox (Ascherberg & Co.), 
contains some carefully written words, for soprano voice, whi 

if not very spontaneous and original, have the merit of bei 
carefully scored and written. No. 3, a setting of Longfellow’s 
“The Rainy Day,” is strikingly graceful, and No. 7 and No, 
are both original and essentially “ taking.” 

Among the latest dance pieces there are none better than 
“ Somebody's Sweetheart,” by Popsie Rowe (Francis Bros, & Day), 
a lively waltz, in the style of Strauss. 
A Bolero for the Pianoforte, by Sydney Shaw (Charles 
Woodhouse), is spirited, and the Spanish character of the dance 
is not neglected. The “Thistle Lancers,” by Scott Leslie, is an 
exasperating derangement of favourite Scotch ballad tunes for 
dancing purposes, which may please some people, but certainly not 
those who have any reverence (and who has not?) for the most 


delightful national airs in existence. A somewhat ponderous 
march, with a good cantabile movement, however, is “The Silver 
Wedding March,” by Fabian Rose (Phillips & Page), “The 


Arrow,” by the same composer, is a fairly graceful waltz, 


COLCHESTER.* 


LMOST as much of this volume is taken up with the re- 
futation of old legends as with the statement of facts. Mr. 
Cutts, of course, neither believes in the transmission of munici 
institutions from Roman times nor in “ Old King Cole” and hi 
daughter the Empress St. Helena. Neither does he share the 
strange opinions put forward in a book lately noticed on The 
Sinclairs of England as to Eudo Dapifer. Although he details the 
ancient history of Colchester at much greater length than the 
modern, it cannot be said that he is wrong; for Colchester is 
essentially a town with a past; a place where some very remark- 
able events occurred long ago, and where nothing ever seems to 
happen now, though Colchester natives are still, as Hood said, 
born to “ vinegar and pepper.” The annual dinner on the election 


By Rev. Edward Cutts. London: 


* Historic Towns—Colchester. 
Longmans. 1888, 


song with a taking melody, “Gloria tibi Domine,” by Mr. 
Joseph Barnby, is ambitious and dull, and the “ King of Rings,” 
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of the mayor is called the —_ Feast; but Mr. Cutts questions is a small thing to say that they show a depth of learning and a 
meaning of the name, which he is inclined to derive, not from | clearness of conception that, if he had never written another | 

that of the bivalve, but from the law-French ostre. Be this as it | would entitle him toa high place among the greatest historians 0: 
may, Colchester is an interesting place, both on account of its | the century ; while his treatment of his texts isa marvellous ex- 
historical associations, which rival those of York, and on account hibition of industry and skill. The Gesta Regum and Historia 
of its antiquarian remains, which are unrivalled elsewhere in | Novella of William of Malmesbury afford him a worthy field for 
England. Mr. Cutts has evidently suffered rather from an excess the exercise of his talents, and it is fortunate that these master- 
than from a dearth of material for his book. It is closely packed | pieces of our second native historian have not been assigned to 
i any less competent editor. The present volume contains the 


with facts, very little in the wa: of comment on their significance 
ted. ' first two books of the Gesta Regum, which carry the author’s 
y work down to the battle of Hastings. The Preface is mainly 
the wide interest to which they are entitled as by far the most | occupied by a classification and description of the various manu- 
t remains of the kind in ee. As Mr. Cutts remarks, | scripts in forming the text and a discussion of the relation- 


the walls of Exeter, Lincoln, and (perhaps) Chester are erected | ship in which they stand to one another, A critical examina- 
on Roman foundations”; but at Colchester a large roportion of | tion of the author's sources of information and the use he made 
N of them is reserved for another volume. Before entering on 


the existing wall is of the original Roman masonry. t 

as in London, “there are no traces to show where the a his account of the manuscripts of the Gesta Regum op 
and public buildings—the forum, curia, temples, baths, theatres— Stubbs says a few words on the place his author holds in the 
were situated.” Domestic appliances and personal ornaments have | development of our historical literature and comments fully on 
been found in plenty, and about five-and-thirty years ago the Cor- the scanty materials that exist for his biography. William of 
poration, assisted by the local archeologists, Formed ‘a museum, | Malmesbury looked on himself as the successor of Bede, and he 
i tified in the opinion he formed of his own 


which is already one of the most ———— of the kind in England, | was to some extent jus 
ed outside the walls along the | work. From the Historia Ecelesiastica on to the Gesta Regum 


The great cemetery, which exten 
London road, has of late years been explored with care and skill, and | historical writers had been content to compile hagiographies and 
the objects found are preserved in t eir relative positions in the annals; he “aspired to the art of the historian.” He arranges his 
museum. At Colchester, as at London, nothing is known of the facts with an eye to the causes and tendencies of events, gives 
circumstances attending the East-Saxon conquest. Both cities fell | much attention to the delineation of character, writes with a con- 
into the hands of the invaders, and Mr. Cutts is of opinion that | scious and successful effort to be fair to all causes and persons, 
Colchester did not long lie waste, “ for when the Saxons came to | displays great reading and “thoughtful research in many regions 
colonize it, its Roman name had not been forgotten.” The earliest | of earning.” Bishop Stubbs points out that, as a “step in the 
Saxon houses, however, were probably not within the wall, and | working out of historiography,” the Gesta has a “ monumental 
“ it was only when the Saxons found themselves liable to the | value”; and, intimate as his previous acquaintance with it must 
incursions of the Danes and Northmen that they began to value | of course have been, declares that the minute attention he has now 
the security which the ancient walls afforded.” Unlike London, | given to it has enhanced his appreciation of the book and its 
Colchester is described in Domesday, and with great fulness and | author. He will not, we hope, think the worse of us for saying 
ision. It was reckoned as a hundred in itself, and is referred to, | that, while we heartily agree with all he has written in praise 0 
with its territorial district, as “ civitas.” This circumjacent terri- | the Gesta, we nevertheless find William’s style somewhat tedious ; 
tory Mr. Cutts supposes “ to have formed the Oppidum ” of Camulo- it is often inflated and sometimes obscure ; his arrangement is 
dunum, to have been appropriated as the ager of the Colonia, and | confused, and his habit of interrupting the course of his narrative 
to have been seized by the Saxon settlers, who formed the hundred | with long digressions unspeakably provoking. 
of Colneceaster. ‘There is a good deal of supposition here; but Mr, | Although William simply tells us that he was a man of mixed 
Cutts supports his views with the best of all possible reasoning— | race, Bishop Stubbs shows that it is probable that his father was 
that, namely, derived from local topographi observation, which | the Norman, and that he was a knight, merchant, or landowner 
can be refuted only by some one who is still better acquainted | of some wealth. The date of his birth-must remain undecided, 
with the place than himself. The list of the 276 burgesses | though it is fairly certain that it must not be put earlier than 
in Domesday is very interesting, end Mr. Cutts analyses it care- | 1095, the year assigned to it by the late Mr. Sharpe. Still, though 
fully. We must, however, on to Eudo “ Dapifer,” who | this conclusion rests on William’s express declaration that he was 
volves some difficulties 


iit the castle, and founded the great Abbey of St. John in the | forty after the death of Henry L., it in 
stated, and as far as possible extenuated. If we 


southern suburb, The Castle is singularly situated, not by the | which are cessiy 
wall as in most places, not without the wall as in London, but in | accept 1095 as the earliest date at which William could have been 
the heart of the town, as though we had the White Tower adjoin- | born, itis clear that all he says concerning persons and events 
ing the Mansion House or the Bank, Mr. Cutts makes very slight | belonging to the first part of Henry's reign must have been derived 
allusion to the controversy which raged round the keep a few | from others. At the same time he had good opportunities of 
years ago. Some local antiquaries were enraged that its Roman | learning about bygone times, for he was brought up in the monas- 
origin should be doubted, and a war of words and pens ensued. | tery at Malmesbury, and in his boyhood talked with monks who 
Built of Roman brick, it is the largest Norman kee in England, | remembered the days of Canute. Most part of the Gesta Regum 
being some forty feet wider than the White Tower. There is reason | was certainly written before the Gesta Pontificum, which contains 
to believe that Gundulf of Rochester was the architect of Colchester | several references to it; but the two books seem to have been com- 
as well as of the White Tower, for he was @ friend of Eudo, and | pleted almost at the same date, both probably in 1125, and were 
the known dates fit well. Mr. Cutts’s notes on the parochial | perhaps carried on concurrently. Between the Gesta Regum and 
history in his eleventh chapter are very interesting, as is the | the Historia Novella is a gap which leaves the events of the later 
account of the Jewry in the thirteenth. An entry in the Forest | years of the reign of Henry L virtually untold, and itis suggested, 
Rolls in 1267 is quoted to show that the Jews and the Christians | with great probability, that the “ tres libelli,” to which the author 
«had more freedom of social intercourse than is commonly sup- | gave the name of “Chronicles,” and which have been lost, con- 
” But as the scribe who made the record sketched in sisted of bare notes of the events of this period, written in chro- 
margin the figure of a Jew and labelled it, “ Aaron, fil Diaboli,” nological order, that they were not intended as a “ fulfilment 
this intercourse would not seem to have been of a very cordial | of the promise to supply in another volume the events ‘ per suc- 
character. Like many other English towns, Colchester obtained | ciduos semper annos, » and that William did not think them 
its first charter from Richard I., or rather had a charter forced | “ worthy to be incorporated with the book of which he was not 
upon it, and had, no doubt, to pay handsomely for it. Charles I. unjustly proud.” An interesting account is given of his legal, 


gare the town a mayor. The chief guild was that of St. Helen ; | theological, and biographical studies, which are each referred to a 
t Mr. Cutts does not mention any guild merchant. The si distinct period of his life. His relations with the monks of 
and surrender in 1648, when Lord Fairfax had Lucas and Lisle | Glastonbury, for whom he did so much valuable work, cannot be 
t to death, damaged Colchester irreparably, and its later history | determined exactly. He speaks of himself when addressing them 
is uninteresting. Let us note, in conclusion, that there is a curious | as “ vester devotione servus, commilitio frater, dilectione filius,” and 
discre between some of the chapter-headings and the contents declares that he was a pro 

i i hitherto been content to interpret these expressions as signifying 


pancy 
of the same chapters, and more is promised to the reader than is 
to be found in the book, that he had been admitted a member of the Glastonbury congre- 
tion honoris causa, or more exactly that he had been granted 
tters of confraternity in consideration of the services he rendered 
While not rejecting this view, Bishop 
WILLIAM OF MALMESBURY’S GESTA REGUM.—VOL. I.* Stubbs ingeniously argues that it is quite ible that he may 
ne have found it necessary to take shelter at Glastonbury during the 
ISTORICAL scholars have good reason to rejoice at every | earlier troubles of Stephen’s reign, and have been enrolled among 
fresh proof that the Bishop of Chester's diocesan engage- | the brethren there. The Gesta Regum contains very few notices 
ments will not — them of receiving from time to time some | of the affairs of Malmesbury Abbey during the author's 
addition to the noble array of volumes he has alread. contributed | When, however, he relates how the revenues of the house had 
to the Rolls series of Chronicles and Memorials. atever he | been seized by Bishop Ealhstan in 
does he does with a master’s hand, and he has certainly done | says that a like thing had happened in his own days. ‘This refers 
nothing that surpasses his work in these volumes. His prefaces | to the treatment the abbey was then receiving from the famous 
on the subject-matter of his authors contain treatises of which it | Bishop Roger of Salisbury. When Roger died the house re- 
Willelmi Malmesbiriensis monachi De Gestis Regum Anglorum aay, gain ite independence ; Willem pom 
 Eaited from MSS. by William Stubbs, D.D., fragment quoted ~ here, 
and. Hon. Student of Christ: Cburch, Oxford. Vol. I: | Credit to hi riend Peter was preferred, and William 
Published under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. London: takes credit to himself for — his favour. After his election 
printed for H.M.’s Stationery Office by Eyre & Spottiswoode. | Peter journeyed to Rome, and illiam compiled an account of 
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the Abbot's travels, which Bishop Stubbs thinks may yet be dis- 
covered. In common with the late Sir Thomas Hardy, who edited 
the Gesta for the English Historical Society, Bishop Stubbs bases 
his text on the Margam MS. (Reg. 13, D. 2), the “ representative 
manuscript of the third edition.” With this he has compared no 
fewer than twenty-nine other manuscripts which he describes 
fully in his preface. One of them, the Tournay MS., in the library 
of Sir Thomas Phillipps, and a MS. in the National Library at 
Paris, the source of the excerpts printed by Jerome Commelin in 
1587, contain a poem on the evils of the age, which is given here 
as “ illustrative of the thoughts of our author's times.” The first 
edition and the two later recensions of William’s work are clearly 
distinguished, and each manuscript is classed according to the 
edition to which it belongs. It is, we are told, impossible to 
decide with anything like certainty which of the two later editions 
is the earlier in date. Both alike exhibit some highly interesting 
points of difference from the work in its original form. As the 
author grew older he grew more cautious or probably more mode- 
rate in feeling, and he accordingly modified in his later recensions 
many harsh expressions that are to be found in the MSS. of the 
first edition. . Hamilton, the editor of the Gesta Pontificum, 
has already shown that William made alterations of the same 
character, though in far greater number, in the later recensions of 
that work, and this, as Bishop Stubbs remarks, confirms the in- 
ference that his revision of the Gesta Regum was the “ result of 
sober and more mature judgment.” 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


hag = periods and subjects in which M. Henry Houssaye (1) 
(we hope we shall be excused for saying that we always 
think of him as occupying towards his volatile papa something 
of the relation of the younger and the elder Mr. Turveydrop) 
has worked are numerous, and he has done good, if not ex- 
traordinarily distinguished, work in all of them. 1814 deserves 
the same commendation, The title is perhaps in strictness 
a very little too wide; for this military history of what may 
be called the agony of Napoleon only refers very briefly to 
the operations on the side of the Pyrenees. The Emperor's 
superhuman, but from the first hopeless, efforts to arrest the 
invasion on the eastern frontier and their failure occupy M. 
Houssaye for the most In dealing with them he shows 
all the care and the exhaustive attention to documents which 
marks the newer French school of historical inquirers, just 
asan airy contempt for such plodding used to mark the older 
school ; and his investigations into orders of the day, correspond- 
ence, &c., have certainly not been fruitless. We think, however, 
that he has, on the whole, allowed himself to be somewhat 
blinded to the surely undeniable fact that this struggle, as of a 
beast at bay, however magnificent, was not war, and has there- 
fore thrown on Augereau, Marmont, and others blame which is 
really due to their master, The whole campaign seems to have 
been very like one of those attempts to hold an untenable post 
which, according to the older and sterner laws of war, deserve, 
not praise, but condign punishment. And we think the story of 
the hiring of the Marquis de Maubreuil to murder Napoleon to 
be a story very much of acock and of a bull. But the book 
is a painstaking and an intelligent book; and such are always 
welcome, 
We cannot say quite so much of Prince George Bibesco’s rather 
loftily named volume (2). The politics and the religion enter into 
minutiz of Roumanian affairs, with which (we own it with, we 
trust, not insolent frankness) we happen to be but generally ac- 
quainted. The “ duel” part, though more generally intelligible, is 
not very remarkable. 

M. Henry Houssaye calls Lynch, the Royalist Mayor of Bordeaux, 
“un grand coquin,” speaking therein rather partially. The Maréchal 
de Tessé (3) was not exactly a grand coguin, but it would require 
considerable charity to speak of him as an honnéte homme. He 
was pete more unlucky than unskilful as a soldier, and it may 
not have been his fault that he was put upon such work as 
dragooning the Huguenots and ravaging the Palatinate. He did 
some fairly good diplomatic work for France. But he was a 
courtier and a time-server to the backbone—a typical example of 
the men who, in Louis XIV.’s latter days, brought their country 
to the brink of ruin without caring for anything, and to a great 
extent because they did not care for anything, but their own 
private profit and promotion. Yet, like most Frenchmen of the 
time, he was an agreeable writer, and as it was his habit to pay 
perpetual epistolary court to Ministers, Kings’ mistresses, charming 
like the Ducbesse de Bourgogne, and so forth, 

. de Rambuteau has had no difficulty in making an interestin 
and readable volume out of his selected letters. It does not tel 
us much that is new as to public affairs, and it is only one more 
illustration, after a thousand others, of the rapid degradation of the 
French nobility ; but it contains plenty of agreeable gossip, and 
may here and there furnish a hint or give a key to the historian. 

M. de Lorgeril’s (4) poems have three points about them which 


(2) 1814. Par H. Houssaye. Paris: Perrin. 
pis?) Recueil—Politique, religion, duel. Par le Prince G. Bibesco. Paris: 


3) Le, Marichal de Tcssé. Par le Comte de Rambuteau, Paris: 
n Lévy. 


would dispense us from treating them severely, even if severity 
were otherwise required. They are very short; they are for the 
most part very good-humoured, and they are the work ofa man of 
seventy-five. But they do not need to be judged with this allowance 
of weight for age, and the experiment of the first poem—the 
adaptation of ottava rima to French—is interesting. It would 
not be very easy offhand to say why the couplet-cuckoo hag 
turned the eggs of so many other singing birds out of the French 
nest; but it is so. 

The long romance of Dostoieffsky (5), which has been trans. 
lated and “adapted” (whatever that may mean) by E. Halpérine, 
might serve as well as another for an introduction to the class 
of work. It has the same undisciplined and desultory fluency, 
the same incoherence and horror, as of a bad dream, the same 
flashes of talent, and the same (to some persons attractive) un- 
familiarity of manners, sentiment, and setting which distinguish 
most of them when they are not simply dull. It has the 
advantage that one character (we regret to say that she is a 
kind of Improperia) is human and striking. She appears to be 
called “ Grouschegnka” for love and for euphony, “ Agrafeana 
Alexandrovna” when a brief but ceremonious appellation is 
desired. M. Duplan’s first and title story (6) exhibits a curious 
point of honour in that odd code which has for its general 
principle the maxim somewhere formulated by M. Daudet. The 
second story— Solange ”—has a rather wider range. Sur Sainte- 
Agnes (7) is @ rather unequal book, At one point the author at 
least seems, in his delineation of a French country gentleman of 
the old school, to be about to make a great hit; but he is unable 
to follow it up. His villain is rather unintelligible, his hero re- 
ulsive, and his hero’s wife a very great deal too good for him, 

t the story has promise, 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


J EWIsH Portraits, by Lady Magnus (Fisher Unwin), is a 
reprint of magazine articles on Jews and Judaism, which 
better merit collection than most literature of their class. In the 
first place, they are commendable for matter and style. And they 
make, and are not made into, a book—as sometimes happens when 
papers reappear in book form. To read them as a whale is a dis- 
tinct gain. The typical Jews represented by the portraiture of 
Lady Magnus are Jehudah Halevi, Manasseh Ben Israel—the elo- 
quent author of the Vindicie Judeorum—Moses Mendelssohn, 
and Heine. Then we have a graphic sketch of the Frankfort 
Judengasse, a note on a Jewish criticism of Daniel Deronda, and 
a very suggestive and interesting paper on Jewish almsgiving ac- 
cording to the teaching of the Talmud. In all these thoughtful 
and lucid studies of Jewish character and society the twofold 
aspect of Judaism is presented in striking relief. There is the 
historical view, which eer the religious—as Lady 
Magnus justly observes—and there is the tribal sentiment of com- 
munity which is so remarkable a characteristic of a people 
inexorably dispersed, yet in no sense disintegrated. In the por- 
traits proper Lady Magnus shows such delicate insight and well- 
directed sympathy that we can only wish some extension of her 
gallery. Philosophy, poetry, theology, have their typical repre- 
sentatives, and music might well be included in another volume, 
if Lady Magnus intends, as we hope, to enlarge the scope of her 
studies. Her “Heinrich Heine; a Plea” is not less delightful to 
read than enlightened and opportune. Even at this time there 
are not a few readers of Heine who may be led to a sound esti- 
mate of the poet by this admirable sketch of his life and work. 
Lady Magnus has taken Carlyle’s “That blackguard Heine” as 
the text for a discourse that is excellently persuasive and tem- 
te. There is also good criticism in the short paper on Mr, 
. W. Ferrier’s translation of Professor Kaufmann’s George Eliot 
and Judaism. Most novel-readers are not greatly enamoured 
of the hero in Daniel Deronda. He is somewhat bloodless and 
inaccessible, too much given to attitudinizing like “ the high-priest 
of a tableau vivant,” as the young lady says in Mr. Henry James's 
elegant dialogue. Putting aside the artistic aims of fiction, it is 
of course interesting to know what the Jews themselves think of a 
book “ of which Judaism is the acknowledged theme”; and here, as 
elsewhere, Lady Magnus writes with good sense and discrimina- 
— Altogether, Jewish Portraits is very pleasant and profitable 
reading. 
Yo Alexander Glass, in The Story of the Psalters 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.), has successfully discharged a curious 
undertaking. He has compiled a history of the metrical versions 
of the Psalms published in Great Britain and America between 
1549 and 1885. ‘Those who are familiar only with Sternhold or 
Tate and Brady may possibly be amazed to find that these 
versifiers are completely outdone in daring and almost elevated 
to poetic rank when contrasted with some fifty of their less known 
competitors. It is instructive and diverting to observe the in- 
genious efforts of each successive versifier to amend the work of his 
redecessors, and this may easily be done, as Mr. Glass arran 
is specimens in chronological order, and these in each in- 
stance are the opening stanzas of the 1st and 23rd Psalms. Of 
course paraphrases by poets, like those of Sidney, George Wither, 


(5) Les fréres Karamazov. Par Dostoieffsky. 2 tomes. Paris: Plon. 
(6) Le Capitaine Jean, Par Paul Duplan, Paris: Calmann Lévy. 


(4) Barbondias, Par le Vicomte de Lorgeril. Paris: Perrin, 


(7) Seur Sainte-Agnés. Par Paul Perret. Paris: Ollendorff. 
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and one or two more, are like green spots in the waste; but the 
survey, on the whole, is appalling. It was the purchase for one 
penny of a fine copy of Tate and Brady, dated 1771, which im- 
Mr. Glass to deal with the subject. We must congratulate 

im both on his good fortune and the interesting book he has pro- 


Dr. Busteed’s valuable and entertaining Echoes of Old Calcutta 
er & Oo.) has arrived at a second edition, revised, enlarged, 
and illustrated with portraits and other plates, rare or quaint. It 
is a pleasure to reiterate the warm commendation of this instruc- 
tive and lively volume which its appearance called forth some 
few years since, It would be lamentable if a book so fraught 
with interest to all Englishmen should be restricted to Anglo- 
Indian circles. The capital historical paper on the events that 
culminated in the Black Hole hy is further strengthened by 
the illustrations of Fort William by Mr, 8. de Wilde, which give 
the author’s conjectural restoration of portions of the building 
long since disappeared. A fresh instalment of letters from Warren 
Hastings to his wife must be noted as extremely interesting, while 
the papers on Sir Philip Francis, Nuncomar, and the romantic 
career of Mrs. Grand, who became Princess Benevento and the 
wife of Talleyrand, ought by now to be widely known. 

Messrs. T. and A. Constable have issued in elegant form an 
excellent descriptive catalogue to the archeological collection at 
the Glasgow Exhibition, entitled The Book of the Bishop's Castle. 
It is prefaced by an etching of the old castle long the residence of 
the Bishops or Archbishops of Glasgow, and by a brief historical 
sketch of the building. 

Motteux’s translation of the three last books of Rabelais— The 
Sequel to Pantagruel (Routledge)—forms the penultimate volume 
of Professor Henry Morley’s “ Universal Library.” A final volume, 
comprising title-pages responding to a projected re-issue, is an- 
nounced, and, under the title the “Carisbrooke Library,” the 
sony to be carried on in the autumn in larger volumes of im- 

ved type. 
"ise. Carey Brock’s Church Echoes (Seeley & Co.) is a story of 
a didactic cast, illustrative of the sacramental and special services 
of the Prayer-book. Its scheme is too arbitrary, perhaps, to be 
vitally set forth in the guise of fiction, There is excellent moral 
teaching, without doubt, in the book, but the story is loosely con- 
structed and too episodical. 

A new illustrated edition of Stepping Heavenward, by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Prentiss (Hodder & Stoughton), ought to appeal to 
many readers. The opening portion of this story—the diary 
of the young heroine—is delightfully natural. Indeed, on the whole, 
this American story for girls merits the popularity it enjoys. 

The Shadow of a Life, by J. Laurence Hornibrook (Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co.), is a sensational story of the good old type. 
It abounds in fearless inconsequences. Its wicked nobleman is of 
the right kind. He wallows in crime from the moment of his 

pearance until he is circumvented by a marvellous detective. 

e author, by the way, is evidently under the impression that 
French officers who shared in a reconnaissance during the last war 
were liable, if captured by the Germans, to the shameful doom of 


the spy. 

« Routledge’s Pocket Library ” is enriched by the exhilarating 
addition of Rejected Addresses, which, like the rest of the series, 
appears in comely form and beautiful type. Perhaps a cheap and 
popular edition ought to give the names of the authors on 
the title-page and some indication of their ective shares in 
these incomparable parodies. A reference to “ Mr. Cruikshank,” 
again, can hardly be clear to every reader of an edition that does 
not include the illustrations by that artist. 

Mr. Robert H. Jones is the author of a readable pamphlet 
—Asbestos: its Production and Use (Crosby Lockwood & Son.)— 
on the principal asbestcs mines of Canada, and the vast increase in 
the commercial value and industrial application of the mineral 
during the last ten years. 

We have received a new edition of Mr. Leslie Stephen's Pope, 
“English Men of Letters” series (Macmillan & Co.); the 
} owe Year-Book of the Scientific and Learned Societies of Great 

ritain and Ireland (Griffin & Co.); Barker's Trade and Finance 
Manual, an excellent statistical handbook, with a large and legible 
world map, showing trade routes to various ports, &c. (Effingham 
Wilson); A Concise History of Australian Settlement, reprinted 
from the Sydney Morning Herald (Sydney : Fairfax); the current 
issue of the Bookworm (Elliot Stock), and the seventeenth volume 
of Mrs. Horace Dobell’s In the Watches of the Night (Remington). 
We have also received of Post 
note-paper and envelopes of a bluish tint agreeable texture 
from Brothers. 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged, 
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the Abbot's travels, which Bishop Stubbs thinks may yet be dis- 
covered. In common with the late Sir Thomas Hardy, who edited 
the Gesta for the English Historical Society, Bishop Stubbs bases 
his text on the Margam MS. (Reg. 13, D. 2), the “ representative 
manuscript of the third edition.” With this he has compared no 
fewer than twenty-nine other manuscripts which he describes 
fully in his preface. One of them, the Tournay MS., in the library 
of Sir Thomas Phillipps, and a MS. in the National Library at 
Paris, the source of the excerpts printed by Jerome Commelin in 
1587, contain a poem on the evils of the age, which is given here 
as “ illustrative of the thoughts of our author's times.” The first 
edition and the two later recensions of William’s work are clearly 
distinguished, and each manuscript is classed according to the 
edition to which it belongs. It is, we are told, impossible to 
decide with anything like certainty which of the two later editions 
is the earlier in date. Both alike exhibit some highly interesting 
points of difference from the work in its original form. As the 
author grew older he grew more cautious or probably more mode- 
rate in feeling, and he accordingly modified in his later recensions 
many harsh expressions that are to be found in the MSS. of the 
first edition. . Hamilton, the editor of the Gesta Pontificum, 
has already shown that William made alterations of the same 
character, though in far greater number, in the later recensions of 
that work, and this, as Bishop Stubbs remarks, confirms the in- 
ference that his revision of the Gesta Regum was the “ result of 
sober and more mature judgment.” 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


as periods and subjects in which M. Henry Houssaye (1) 
(we hope we shall be excused for saying that we always 
think of him as occupying towards his volatile R, pa something 
of the relation of the younger and the elder Mr. Turveydrop) 
has worked are numerous, and he has done good, if not ex- 
traordinarily distinguished, work in all of them. 1814 deserves 
the same commendation, The title is perhaps in strictness 
a very little too wide; for this military history of what may 
be cailed the agony of Napoleon only refers very briefly to 
the operations on the side of the Pyrenees. The Emperor's 
superhuman, but from the first hopeless, efforts to arrest the 
invasion on the eastern frontier and their failure occupy M. 
Houssaye for the most "ste In dealing with them he shows 
all the care and the exhaustive attention to documents which 
marks the newer French school of historical inquirers, just 
asan airy contempt for such plodding used to mark the older 
school ; and his investigations into orders of the day, correspond- 
ence, &c., have certainly not been fruitless, We think, however, 
that he has, on the whole, allowed himself to be somewhat 
blinded to the surely undeniable fact that this struggle, as of a 
beast at bay, however magnificent, was not war, and has there- 
fore thrown on Augereau, Marmont, and others blame which is 
really due to their master, The whole campaign seems to have 
been very like one of those attempts to hold an untenable post 
which, according to the older and sterner laws of war, deserve, 
not praise, but condign punishment. And we think the story of 
the hiring of the Marquis de Maubreuil to murder Napoleon to 
be a story very much of acock and of a bull. But the book 
is a painstaking and an intelligent book; and such are always 
welcome, 

We cannot | quite so much of Prince George Bibesco’s rather 
loftily named volume (2). The politics and the religion enter into 
minutiz of Roumanian affairs, with which (we own it with, we 
trust, not insolent frankness) we happen to be but generally ac- 
quainted. The “ duel” part, though more generally intelligible, is 
not very remarkable. 

M. Henry Houssaye calls Lynch, the Royalist Mayor of Bordeaux, 
“un grand coquin,” speaking therein rather partially. The Maréchal 
de Tessé (3) was not exactly a grand coguin, but it would require 
considerable charity to speak of him as an honnéte homme. He 
was perhaps more unlucky than unskilful as a soldier, and it may 
not have been his fault that he was put upon such work as 
dragooning the Huguenots and ravaging the Palatinate. He did 
some fairly good diplomatic work for France. But he was a 
courtier and a time-server to the backbone—a typical example of 
the men who, in Louis XIV.’s latter days, brought their country 
to the brink of ruin without caring for anything, and to a great 
extent because they did not care for anything, but their own 
private profit and promotion. Yet, like most Frenchmen of the 
time, he was an agreeable writer, and as it was his habit to pay 
perpetual epistolary court to Ministers, Kings’ mistresses, charming 

ung like the Ducbesse de Bourgogne, and so forth, 

. de Rambuteau has had no difficulty in making an interestin 
and readable volume out of his selected letters. It does not tel 
us much that is new as to public affairs, and it is only one more 
illustration, after a thousand others, of the rapid degradation of the 
French nobility; but it contains plenty of agreeable gossip, and 
may here and there furnish a hint or give a key to the historian. 

de Lorgeril’s (4) poems have three points about them which 


(2) 1814. Par H. Houssaye. Paris: Perrin. 
(2) Recueil—Politique, religion, duel. Par le Prince G. Bibesco. Paris: 


3) de Tessé. Par 12 Comte de Rambuteau, Paris: 
n 4 


would dispense us from treating them severely, even if severity 
were otherwise required. They are very short; they are for the 
most part very good-humoured, and they are the work of a man of 
seventy-five. Bat they do not need to be judged with this allowance 
of weight for age, and the experiment of the first poem—the 
adaptation of ottava rima to French—is interesting. It would 
not be very easy offhand to say why the couplet-cuckoo hag 
turned the eggs of so many other singing birds out of the French 
nest; but it is so. 

The long romance of Dostoieffsky (5), which has been trans- 
lated and “adapted” (whatever that may mean) by E. Halpérine, 
might serve as well as another for an introduction to the class 
of work. It has the same undisciplined and desultory fluency, 
the same incoherence and horror, as of a bad dream, the same 
flashes of talent, and the same (to some persons attractive) un- 
familiarity of manners, sentiment, and setting which distinguish 
most of them when they are not simply dull. It has the 
advantage that one character (we regret to say that she is a 
kind of Improperia) is human and striking. She appears to be 
called “ Grouschegnka” for love and for euphony, “ Agrafeana 
Alexandrovna” when a brief but ceremonious appellation is 
desired. M. Duplan’s first and title story (6) exhibits a curious 
point of honour in that odd code which has for its general 
principle the maxim somewhere formulated by M. Daudet. The 
second story—“ Solange ”—has a rather wider range. Sus Sainte- 
Agnes (7) is @ rather unequal book, At one point the author at 
least seems, in his delineation of a French country gentleman of 
the old school, to be about to make a great hit ; but he is unable 
to follow it up. His villain is rather unintelligible, his hero re- 
—_ and his hero’s wife a very great deal too good for him, 

t the story has promise, 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


EWISH Portraits, by Lady Magnus (Fisher Unwin), is a 
reprint of magazine articles on Jews and Judaism, which 
better merit collection than most literature of their class, In the 
first place, they are commendable for matter and style. And they 
make, and are not made into, a book—as sometimes a when 
papers reappear in book form. To read them as a whole is a dis- 
tinct gain. The typical Jews represented by the portraiture of 
Lady Magnus are Jehudah Halevi, Manasseh Ben Israel—the elo- 
quent author of the Vindicie Judeorum—Moses Mendelssohn, 
and Heine. Then we have a graphic sketch of the Frankfort 
Judengasse, a note on a Jewish criticism of Daniel Deronda, and 
a very suggestive and interesting paper on Jewish almsgiving ac- 
cording to the teaching of the Taimud. In all these thoughtful 
and lucid studies of Jewish character and society the twofold 
aspect of Judaism is presented in striking relief. There is the 
historical view, which on the religious—as Lady 
Magnus justly observes—and there is the tribal sentiment of com- 
munity which is so remarkable a characteristic of a peo 
inexorably dispersed, yet in no sense disintegrated. In the por- 
traits proper Lady Magnus shows such delicate insight and well- 
directed ye that we can only wish some extension of her 
gallery. Philosophy, poetry, theology, have their typical repre- 
sentatives, and music might well be included in another volume, 
if Lady Magnus intends, as we hope, to enlarge the scope of her 
studies. Her “Heinrich Heine; a Plea” is not less delightful to 
read than enlightened and opportune. Even at this time there 
are not a few readers of Heine who may be led to a sound esti- 
mate of the poet by this admirable sketch of his life and work. 
Lady Magnus has taken Carlyle’s “That blackguard Heine” as 
the text for a discourse that is nee A persuasive and tem- 
te. There is also good criticism in the short paper on Mr. 
. W. Ferrier’s translation of Professor Kaufmann’s George Eliot 
and Judaism. Most novel-readers are not greatly enamoured 
of the hero in Daniel Deronda. He is somewhat bloodless and 
inaccessible, too much given to attitudinizing like “ the high-priest 
of a tableau vivant,” as the young lady says in Mr. Henry James's 
elegant dialogue. Putting aside the artistic aims of fiction, it is 
of course interesting to know what the Jews themselves think of a 
book “ of which Judaism is the acknowledged theme”; and here, as 
elsewhere, Lady Magnus writes with good sense and discrimina- 
tion. Altogether, Jewish Portraits is very pleasant and profitable 


reading. 

Mr. Henry Alexander Glass, in The Story of the Psalters 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.), has successfully discharged a curious 
undertaking. He has compiled a history of the metrical versions 
of the Psalms published in Great Britain and America between 
1549 and 1885. Those who are familiar only with Sternhold or 
Tate and Brady may possibly be amazed to find that these 
versifiers are completely outdone in daring and almost elevated 
to poetic rank when contrasted with some fifty of their less known 
competitors. Itis instructive and diverting to observe the in- 
genious efforts of each successive versifier to amend the work of his 
redecessors, and this may easily be done, as Mr. Glass arran, 
is specimens in pte. Kocwn | order, and these in each in- 
stance are the opening stanzas of the Ist and 23rd Psalms. Of 
course puraphrases by poets, like those of Sidney, George Wither, 


(5) Les fréres Karamazov. Par Dostoieffsky. 2 tomes. Paris: Plon. 
(6) Le Capitaine Jean, Par Paul Duplan. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 


vy. 
(4) Barbondias. Par le Vicomte de Lorgeril. Paris: Perrin. 


(7) Sceur Sainte-Agnés. Par Paul Perret. Paris: Ollendorff. 
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and one or two more, are like green spots in the waste; but the 
survey, on the whole, is appalling. It was the purchase for one 
penny of a fine copy of Tate and Brady, dated 1771, which im- 
Mr. Glass to deal with the subject. We must congratulate 

im both on his good fortune and the interesting book he has pro- 


Dr. Busteed’s valuable and entertaining Echoes of Old Calcutta 
ker & Oo.) has arrived at a second edition, revised, enlarged, 
and illustrated with portraits and other plates, rare or quaint. It 
is a pleasure to reiterate the warm commendation of this instruc- 
tive and lively volume which its appearance called forth some 
few years since. It would be lamentable if a book so fraught 
with interest to all Englishmen should be restricted to Anglo- 
Indian circles. The capital historical paper on the events that 
culminated in the Black Hole ay a i farther strengthened by 
the illustrations of Fort William by Mr. 8. de Wilde, which give 
the author’s conjectural restoration of portions of the building 
long since disappeared. A fresh instalment of letters from Warren 
Hastings to his wife must be noted as extremely interesting, while 
the papers on Sir Philip Francis, Nuncomar, and the romantic 
career of Mrs. Grand, who became Princess Benevento and the 
wife of Talleyrand, ought by now to be widely known. 

Messrs. T. and A. Constable have issued in elegant form an 
excellent descriptive catalogue to the archzological collection at 
the Glasgow Exhibition, entitled The Book of the Bishop's Castle. 
It is prefaced by an etching of the old castle long the residence of 
the Bishops or Archbishops of Glasgow, and by a brief historical 
sketch of the building. 

Motteux’s translation of the three last books of Rabelais— The 

to Pantagruel (Routledge)—forms the penultimate volume 
of Professor Henry Morley’s “ Universal Library.” A final volume, 
comprising title-pages responding to a projected re-issue, is an- 
nounced, and, under the title the “Carisbrooke Library,” the 
series ~y to be carried on in the autumn in larger volumes of im- 

ved type. 

Ties. Carey Brock’s Church Echoes (Seeley & Co.) is a story of 
a didactic cast, illustrative of the sacramental and special services 
of the Prayer-book. Its scheme is too arbitrary, perhaps, to be 
vitally set forth in the guise of fiction, There is excellent moral 
teaching, without doubt, in the book, but the story is loosely con- 
structed and too episodical. 

A new illustrated edition of Stepping Heavenward, by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Prentiss (Hodder & Stoughton), ought to appeal to 
many readers. The opening portion of this story—the diary 
of the young heroine—is delightfully natural. Indeed, on the whole, 
this American story for girls merits the popularity it enjoys. 

The Shadow of a Life, by J. Laurence Hornibrook (Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co.), is a sensational story of the good old type. 
It abounds in fearless inconsequences. Its wicked ncbleman is of 
the right kind. He wallows in crime from the moment of his 
oo until he is circumvented by a marvellous detective. 

e author, by the way, is evidently under the impression that 
French officers who shared in a reconnaissance during the last war 
were liable, if captured by the Germans, to the shameful doom of 


the spy. 

“7 Routledge’s Pocket Library” is enriched by the exhilarating 
addition of Rejected Addresses, which, like the rest of the series, 
appears in comely form and beautiful type. Perhaps a cheap and 
popular edition ought to give the names of the authors on 
the title-page and some indication of their respective shares in 
these incomparable parodies. A reference to “ Mr. Cruikshank,” 
again, can hardly be clear to every reader of an edition that does 
not include the illustrations by that artist. 

Mr. Robert H. Jones is the author of a wey ane pamphlet 
—Ashestos: its Production and Use (Crosby Lockwood & Son.)— 
on the principal asbestcs mines of Canada, and the vast increase in 
the commercial value and industrial application of the mineral 
during the last ten years. 

We have received a new edition of Mr. Leslie Stephen's Pope, 
“English Men of Letters” series (Macmillan & Co.); the 
= Year-Book of the Scientific and Learned Societies of Great 

ritain and Ireland (Griffin & Co.); Barker's Trade and Finance 
Manual, an excellent statistical handbook, with a large and legible 
world map, showing trade routes to various ports, &c. (Effingham 
Wilson); A Concise History of Australian Settlement, reprinted 
from the Sydney Morning Herald (Sydney : Fairfax); the current 
issue of the Bookworm (Laliot Stock), os | the seventeenth volume 
of Mrs. Horace Dobell’s In the Watches of the Night (Remington). 
We have also received some samples of Badminton Bath Post 
note-paper and envelopes of a bluish tint and agreeable texture 
from Brothers. 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged, 
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ER HEART, an BERT MACAIRE. Monday next and ovary E 
—| t ), at 8.15, Matinde. FAUST. last performance, Sa next, at 2.30. 
(Mr. J. Hurst), 10 to'5. Seats can also be 


ed by letter or telegram.— 
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IDYLLS of the NORFOLK BROADS. By P. H. Emerson, 
B.A.,M.B. 12 Plates in Autogravure, in handsome P: lio with descriptive letter- 
press. 

di iimited to 150 i £111 6 

and all particular PP! 
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31th. Entries for Indian Civil Service, Sandhurst, end Navy. Classes for W' oolwich, 
Sandhurst, and Army Prelim‘narv. To the March Army Pre ilentnary 17 out o passed in 
all subjects. Preparation for lentes University Matriculation, Cambridge Local, &c. 
Every boy has a separate 

arders are by the HEAD-MASTER, by C. E. Sparkes, M.A., by E. THORNTON 
ITTLEWOOD, M.A 
Apply to the ILEA p-MASTER, or the Hon. Secretary, E. W. Esq. 


COLLEGE, Heidelberg, 


bie Pupils b have tee COMMISSIONS in HER MAJESTY’S ARMY during the lag 
‘Anacal ‘Totals of Candidates who have from Mr. Wolffram's Establishment 
into the Army, vid WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, and MILITIA, 
1878...... Woolwich ( fourth). 
Woolwich, Direct Commission, 


++. .SE 

-EIGHTEEN ........ «+» Woolwich, Direct, and Militia. 
Woolwich. st, Militia. 

NTY-SEVEN Woolwich, Militia, 

Y-NIN. Yoolwich, Militia. 
THIRTY-FOUR. W ool wich, Sai st, Militia, 
THIRTY-THREE .. Voolwich, 8 Militia. 
THIRTY-TWO . oolwich, st, Militia, 
-THIRTY-EIGHT .Woolwich, Militia. 
-FORTY- . Woo!wich, Sandhurst, } 
FOR - Woolwich, ilitia, 
IXTY-O ++» Woolwich, Militie, 

FIFTY- Woolwich, Militia. 
SIXTY-FOUR wich, Militia. 


In addition to these numbers, TWO HUNDRED and pass 
the Army Preliminary Examination from 1872 to the end 


BOYS’ SCHOOL. 


BELL FARM, Clewer Hill, WINDSOR.—SCHOOL for Sone 

of GENTLEMEN, to pre for 3 ae and other Public Schools. Greek, Lati 

French, M Mathematics. —Apply to to Miss Hi 

WESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to fill 
i on the Foundation and Exhibitions will Dae on Tuesday, 

July 10. For particulars apply to Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, Dean's Yard. 


MARK’S SCHOOL, WINDSOR.—SCHOLARSHIPS in 


September. Names of Candidates to be sent to the HEAD-MASTER before September 1. 
For partioulare and prospectus apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


REQUIRED, by the end of July, a THIRD MISTRESS for 

the GIRLS’ G MMAR 

about twent; 

either at a ‘raining College or Se 
lary, 


P sence isi as we. 
health. ‘“Applicati With te: ly), 
PEN SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE, of the 
of 125 Gui rded lly, in October, . MAS 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, Alvert Enibankunent at ST. THOMAS'S 
or particulars apply to the Medical 
W. M. ‘ORD, Dean, R.W. REID, Vice-Dean. 


A. CAMBRIDGE WRANGLER, by an Oxford 


Graduate, is desires of meeting with a COMPANION P Reading for the 
University.— Address, ROMER, Great vern. sind 


ARIS — VERSAILLES, 29 Rue St. Antoine. —GENTLE- 
MEN'S coms desirous of f acquirin received in the of Pastor 
‘Archdeacon W Fendall, 


BRAUD. Reterences— The Ven. Farrar, The Rev. 
Windlesham, Bagshot, 


CROSS OSEITAL, Strand, W.C. — The 


ARTHUR E. READE, Secretary. 
SALE, — FACY’S PRIZE ORRERY, now being 


exhibited at the People’s Palace, Mile End Road. 

aes upwards of Three Hundred Wheels, and is kept in operation by a simple self- 

The ORRERY, which took a Prize at the Great London Exhibition, is corrected to 
with the latest astronomical discover ies, accurately and intelligibly exhibits the vi 
motions of the Planetary bodies constituting the Solar System, and exhibits the propor- 
tionate sizes and distances of the Sun, Planets, and Moon. The public press refers to it 
when in motion as a protoundly impressive sight to see this active representation of t the 
=< of the planets revolving around the sun and the moons around the planets. 

he ORRERY clone me a visit, and mi r the next = at 
PEOPLE'S PALACE, Mile End Price ONE HUNDRED GUINEA See 
_ Further particulars of Mr. MARK LIKLL, 94 Bow Road (facing Bow eng 


RROT-PROOF GREEN RICK CLOTHS will last a lifetime. 
([HE NEW LAWN TENNIS TENT is the best; no centre 
(THE SHAKESPEARE OT i is the lightest and strongest 


“SECURUS JUDICAT ORBIS TERRARUM.” 


APOLLINARIS. 
“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 
The filling at the Apollinaris Spring during the year 1887 amounted 
to 11,894,000 bottles. 
F R Y’S it the most agreeable beverage of the kind I have 
es fF ‘ ever tasted, delicious both in flavour and odour.” 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


E, BUCKNILL, M.D., says: “Your Pure C O C OA. 


Concentrated Cocoa is so extremely nice tha 
TONG A, the SPECIFIC for NEURALGIA. 


I have ordered it for family use. 
Tonga m intai its putation in the treatment of Neuralgia.” — 


J. WYBRANTS OLPHERTS, M.D., says: “I find 


H E IDELBERG 
Pesparation for Army end oii cue Commercial Life, Yor particulars 
the PRixciraus. 


n facial | Has proved effective in ali 
prenribed Medical Prees 
2s. 0d., 4s, 6d., and Ils, Of all Chemists. 
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Tuscan Farm House. Alpine Switchback Railway. 
1 irinale Italian Dinner and Illuminations. such 
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— — = $< higher Mathematics for the Sydney University Local Examinations (similar to Cambridge truste 
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